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PREFACE 


In pursuance of the recommendations of the Rau Court of Enquiry, 
Family Budget Enquiries were conducted on uniform lines in selected 
industrial centres in India during 194'l-46 by the Government of India with 
a view to constru<'ting and maintaining reliable Consumer Price Index 
Numbers for different centres. With the passage of time the consumption 
pattern of working class had undergone considerable change and it was 
felt that the existing Consumer Price Index Numbers sliould be revised on 
the basis of new weighting diagrams. It was, therefore, decided by tlie 
Planning Comniission that fresh Family Living Surveys in 50 important 
industrial centres (factory, mining and plantations) based on tlie latest 
scientific principles should b<‘. comlueted during the Second Plan [)eriod. 
This task was entnisted to the Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour and 
Employment. A Working Group consisting of representatives of Indian 
Statistical Institute, National Sample Survey, Central Statistical Organi- 
sation and the Labour Bureau was accordingly set up for deciding all 
technical details for the planning and conduct of the Enquiries. The 
Enquiries were conducted in 1958-59 in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of tlu^ Technical Advisory (.\)mmittee on Co.st of Living Index 
Numbers set up by Government and keeping in view the principles laid 
down by the l.L.O. 

2. Unlike the 1944-46 Illnquiries which mainly consisted of collection 
of data on Income and Expenditure of working class households, the 
scope of the 1958-59 Enquiries was enlarged so as to include a study of 
other aspects of the Level of Living in addition to Income and Expendi- 
ture. 


3. The collection of data was entrusted to the National Sample 
Survey during its 14th round (except for Bombay centre and centres in 
West Bengal where the field work was done by I.S.l. Field Branch) 
and tabulations relating to Family Budget data to the Indian Statistical 
Institute, Calcut ta. The drafting of the Reports and the tabulation of data, 
relating to Level of Li ving were the responsibility of the Labour Bureau. 

4. This Report relates to the Enquiries conducted in Gwalior centre. 
A General Report dealing mainly with the technical aspects of the 

(i) 
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Enquiries is being lirouglit out separately. The present Report cotisists 
of two Parts. Part 1 contains a discussion of Family Budget dattt while 
Part 11 analys< .s data relating to otlier a.spects of the Level of Living. 

5. The prim.'iry responsibility of drafting this Report devolved on Shri 
J. N. Sharma, Assistant Director, assisted by Shri N. K. Sharma, Investi- 
gator Grade T. Shri S. S. Tyer, Deputy Director .assisted in tlio finalis.atiou 
ol the Beport. My thanks are due to the National Sample Survey, the 
Indian Statistical Institute, the Central Statistical Organisation, the 
State (jrovermnonts and the various Employers’ and Workers’Organisations 
for their kind co-operation in the conduct of the Enquiries. Thanks are 
also due to the working class households but for whose active co-operation 
it would not liave been possible to collect the requisite data r. !al ing to the 
various facets of family liviu". 

6. The views expressed in this Report are not those of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


Labour Burkau, 

Cleremont, Simla-4 : 

Dated the 12th Decanber^ 1966. 


K. C. SEAL 
Director 
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Chapter I 

SC( )VE AN!) METHOD OF THE SURVEY 
1*1. Family liriwj st)idy 

F<‘«nily living studies aim at tlic oollcctinu juul analysis of data on 
consiuuidion pattern and other aspects of living conditions in respect of 
families of a specified population group. The surveys conducted for this 
purpose provide .s(.‘ 0 ])e for the collection of a wide risnge of data from 
the families. When attention is focussc.d on a limited aspec.t only, tlio 
survey becomes specialised survey, sucli as lamily budget survey, wliore 
the bulk of th,e data collected relate to consumption expenditure. 
Other illustrations f)f such sjtccialised surveys are food consumption sur- 
veys, health surveys, labour for<;o surveys, demographic surveys, 
education surveys and housing surveys. Although in each case the specia- 
lised survey lays cmpluisis on a particular problem, some more general 
information, such as the economic status of the family, is frequently inclu- 
ded in order to facilitate the analysis of tlie data (;ollected during the 
.specialised surveys. In recent years the ten.deucy has beim to widen the 
scope of family living surveys to multi-subject surveys laying equal 
emphasis on a broad sjiectrum of data, combining two or more maj*.>r 
topics, such as family cliaract eristics, income, emi>lo)mei'.t, education, 
housing, nutrition, lie^lth, etc. Through such mult i-subject surveys, faiiiih- 
living studies can be put to mauilVdd uses. These may 1)C used to provide 
material for r&search into the behaviour jiattc' us of ditrorciU groups of the 
population. They can also su])]tly the basic data needed for policy-making 
in connection with social and economic planning wliich may include the 
establishment of norms or the determination of needs, in preparation for 
social and economic measures, as well as for the assessment of the. impact 
of polic-y decisions alrciuly ap|)lied in implementing welfare j)rogrammc.-i. 
In iloveloping countries like India which are engaged in planning pro- 
grammes, the data collected through family living surveys can be used t o 
fill gaps in the existing information and to provide cheeks on the com- 
plctene.ss of the existing data. 

In its widest .sense a family living survey slionld yield data for 
an analysis of tlio level of living of a jiarlieular ])opuIal ion group. An idea 
of the spectrum of data needed for sucli an analy sis can be had Irom thr 
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I'yllowiair miuii (•o!uj)onca(s of tlio level of livin;^ given by the U. N. Coin- 
?n it. fee of Experts on Inieniatkm.il D(?finifcion and Measurement of Stan- 
dards and Levels t)f Living, 1951.* 

(/) Health, including demographic conditions; 

(ii) Food and nutrition; 

{Hi) Education, including literacy and skills; 

(ic) Conditions of work ; 

(c) Einploymtuit situation ; 

{t'i) Aggregate consumption and savings; 

{vii) 'fransportation ; 

{luH) Housing, including Ijotisehold facilities; 

{ix) Clothing; 

(.r) Recreation and etd.ertaiiuncut; 

{:ri) Social security, and 
(xii) Huma-n freedom.s. 

In conducting the family living surveys in this country during 1958" 
59, iuter-nlm, in Cwalior an attempt was made to cover many of th<'' 
components given above. At the same time the ol)ject of deriving weight- 
ing di.igrani for new s rie.s of consumer price index numbers for tlie. respec- 
tive centres was kept in view. For the latter purposes, the relevant data are 
those which are usually covered in a specialised family budget survey. 
In this Report, the data on family budget survey have been discussed 
.separately in Fart I and I In* data colh'cted on other components of level 
of living have been prc.sent<‘d in Part 11. 

1'2 Jh sCi iplion nf iki' '■U/'tv-y 

Til' survey in (Iwalior was put of an inlegratid .-eJicmc of family 
living .surveys among imlustrial workers at 5(>t iinjiortant factory, mining 
and plantation r ent res under tli * •Si'cond Five' Year Plan. The details regar- 
ding origin, scope, design, etc., of the present .survc'vs will be. published in 
a .sopavat(‘ ri'port, as they hap[)cn to he common foi- all the 50 centres. A 
few important details arc. however, diseu.ssod here brielly in orrler to bring 
out the .significauci*- of the data for Gwalior centre presented in this 
Report. 

*Itci>oit oil tateriiational Definition and Me.asurcirn.-nt of SI fuidards and Levels ol 
r.iviii? (U.N.). 10.1t. 

•j’Ali.stof .>() centres ia giront n Appendix I. 
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1 * 21 . Organinalion of the survey 

The working class family Jiving survey was sponsoro<l by the Labour 
Bureau, Ministry of Labour and Employment, GovcDimont of India. 
The technical details of the survey were worked out under the, guidance of 
the Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living Index Numbers 
consisting of the representatives of the Ministries of Labour and Employ- 
ment, Food and Agriculture and Finance, the l’h»uning Commission, the 
National Sample Survey Directorate, the Department of Statistics(C.S.O.), 
the Indian Statistical Institute and the ]{eserv(j Bank of India. The field 
work was. entrusted to the Directorate of National Sample Survey, and 
processing and tabulation of flat<i colh'Cted in Schedtde ‘A’ (Family 
Budget) to the Indian Stati.stical Institute, Calcutta. 'Phe tabulation of 
•lata, collected in Schedule ‘B' (Level of Living) was done in the Labour 
Bureau. Analysis of the data, publication of reports on the results of the 
surveys and construction and maintenance of new .series of consumer 
price index numbers were the rc.sponsibilities of the Labour Bureau. 

1*22. Dafi ntlion of a working class family 

working cla.s.s family was th<( basic unit of the survey. A fitmily 
was delined in terms of sociological and <“conomic considerations as con- 
sisting of per.sons : 

(*) generally related by blood an<l marriage or adoptioir ; 

{ii) usually living together and/or served from th“ same kitchen: 
and 

{Hi) pooling a major part, of their incojnc and/or d<ipending on a 
c.ommon }iool of income for a major part of their o.xpendi- 
ture. 

Helatives and friends, liesides wife aiul children, living with the 
family and dc])ending on the common family j>ool for their e.xpenditure 
were con.sidered family members. On the other haml. domestic 
servants and paying guests were generally c.xcluded from the concept 
but they were taken to constitute separate families within the house- 
hold. (^are was taken to include temporary ab.sentces such as family 
members on tours or on visit to relat iv<“s or friends, or in ho.spital. Casual 
guests were not considered to be family members even though they might 
have stayed with the family for a fairly long period. In a messing group, 
where the members pooled a part of their income only for me.ssing, 
generally each member was t reated as a separate family. 



A. working class family was defined as one which derived 60 per 
cent, or more of its income during the specified calendar month through 
manual work in a factory, mine or plantation covered by the Factories 
Act, 1918, the Mines Act, 1962, or the Plantations Labour Act, 1951, as 
the case may be. Tlie survey in Gwalior which was a factory-centre, covered 
families deriving a major part of their income from manual employment in 
registered factories only. Manual work was defined on the basis of classi- 
fication of occMipations. Thus, a job though essentially involving physical 
labour but rtiquiring a certain level of general, professional, scientific or 
technical education was classified as “non-manual”. On the other hand, 
jobs iiivolving pliysical lal)ojir but not requiring much of educational 
(general, sci('.ntific, technical or otherwise) background wore treated as 
“manual” worlc. 


1 * 28 . Delimitation of area, 

The geographical are.i i o be c.overcd in the course of the survey at ;r 
centre was dcci<led in consultation with local organisations — both official 
and non-official, municipalities or corporations and other knowledges 
able authorities -diiring a preliminary survey conducted in December, 
1957 — Ifcbruarv, 1958. At Gwalior Centre, all the labour areas within 
Gwalior Municipal Corporation, namely, the liil)mir colony of the T.C. 
Mills, subsidised industrial colony adjacent to Motilal Mills, subsidised 
ijidustrial colony in Noorganj and the labour localities in Gwalior town, 
Morar and LasliUar city were covered in the sampling frame. 


1 • 2 1. Desifpk of auroei/ 

'I'wo types of sampling methods, viz., tenement sampling and y)ay- 
voll sampling were followed for getting down to the ultimate units of tlio 
family living snrv’^ey, viz., t!ic faniilic;’.. 'flic clioice between the two 
methods depended upon operational convenience. Thus, at a centre 
where working class popnlatioji was concentrated in definite areas, which 
could be located and demarcated without much difficulty, tenement 
sam]ding was followed. On the other hand, if the working class population 
iji a centre was found to l)e loosely dispersed, the pay-roll sampling 
became operationally more convenient and economical. On the basis of 
a. preliminary survey conducted in December, 1957 February, 1958, it 
was decided to adopt tenement sampling at Gwalior centre. 
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The sample size for a centre was dctcnnined on the basis of the 
number of industrial workers, the type of sampling followed, the work 
load manageable by an Investigator, and thcj reqtiircd i)rccision of weight^ 
to be derived from Schedidc *A’ for consumer price index numbers. The 
sample size for Gwalior was 360 families to bo canvassed for Scl'edule ‘A’ 
and 120 families for Schcdule‘B’. The number of schedules finally collected 
and tabulated was 378 for Schedule ‘A’ a)id 120 for Schedule ‘B’, Liall 
cases where a block was repeated in tlie sub-sample of two tnonths, separa- 
ted by not more than six m<*i’.thr,- tlw list was made np-t -dat ■ by 
incorporating additional families and deleting left-out families. Other 
details of the families were not checked thus eliminating actual rolistii\g. 
However, sampling in snch a case was done afresh. If listiiig was thus 
eliminated for tjvo blocks in a month then 18 families instead of 15 were 
investigated in a month for Schedule ‘A’. This led to an increased sample 
size for Schedule *A*. 

The two samples drawn for Schedules ‘A’ and *B’ were mutually 
exclusive because canvassing of both the schedules from the same 
sampled families would have caused fatigue both to the Investigators and 
Informants. The whole sample was staggered over a period of T2 months 
evenly so as to eliminate the seasonal effects on the consumption pattern. 
The selection of sample was done in two stages. In the first stage, well 
defined blocks were formed within the selected localities. The blocks 
were then arranged to form clusters of 3 blocks each such that within each 
clutser workers in different industries and coming from different States 
were represented and the cluster sizes were equalised with respect to the 
number of workers residing in them. Two independent simple systematic 
samples of 12 dusters each were selected. Bach of the 12 clusters sampl- 
ed for an Investigator was assigned to a particular month for enquiry by 
a random process. The second stage unit for selection was a working 
class family. Each month the Investigator listed all the families in the 
duster allotted to that month by house-to-house visit and classified them 
as working class families and otWs. While listiug, information was also 
collected on the family size , the expenditure class to which it belonged and 
the State of origin of the head of family. The two expenditure classes were 
those with expenditure 1( ss than Rs. 60 per month and others. This infor- 
mation was used to arrange the working class families in the cluster, first 
by family size (single member families and others ) and within these 
classes by expenditure class and within those by the State of origin. Those 
bel onging to State of origin of the majority of families in the cluster, were 
put in one class and the rest formed the other class. A simple systematic 
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sample of 20 workitifj class families was drawn from this arranged list. 
Every fourth family in this samjde was contacted for filling Schedule ‘B’ 
and tlic remaining three were for Schedule ‘A’. 

1*25. Period of sormj 

As mentioned earlier, the survey was designed to cover a period of 
12 months at each centre. The period for the working class family living 
survey at Gwalior centre was September, 1968 to November, 1969. The 
period was more than 12 months because of non-availability of some of 
the selected households during the time of enquiry. 

1 • 26. Method, of surveij 

The “Interview Method” was followed for the collection of data, as a 
large proportion of the population covered consisted of illiterate workers 
who could not be expected to reply to mailed questionnaire or to main- 
tain accounts. Moreover, the questionnaire covered a wide range of 
subjects, accurate replies to some of which could not be bad without 
explaining in person the significance of the questions to the respondents. 

1*27. Golhetion of dota 

The employers and employees evinced keen interest in the survey and 
extended full co-operation to the Investigators of the Directorate of Na- 
tional Sample Survey, who wer*^ entrusted with the fi»‘ld work. It took 
three to four hours to complete schedule ‘A’ (relating to income and ex- 
penditure). The detailed itemised break-down of consumption and ex- 
penditure in many of the blocks, e.g., clothing, medical care, personal care, 
education and reading, recreation and amusement, transport and com- 
munication, subscription, personal effects, taxes and interest was quite 
irksome to the workers. Information on the consumption of liquor and 
other intoxicants was furnished by the workers with great reluctance. 



Chapter 2 

ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF THE CENTRE 
2*1. Introductory 

Gwalior is an important industrial and commercial centre in MadUya 
Pradesh. It is situated at latitude 26° ’33' North and longitude 78° *0' 
East. 

2 ’ 2 . Pojndaiion 

With a population of 3 lakhs, Gwalior is the third largest city in 
the State of Madhya Pradesh. The following table shows the growth of 
population in Gwalior from 1901 onwards : 

Table 2*1 


Year 


1 


PopulatJon Decennial 
percentage 
variation 


2 


3 


1901* 

1911 

1921 

19.31 

1941 

1951 

1961t 


1.38.. ')7r) 

84,4.58 —39*05 

1,13,684 134-60 

1,26,949 -111-67 

1,82,492 -1-43-7.5 

2.41. . 577 ; .32-38 

3.00. 587 -1-24-42 


2-3. Working class markets 

The markets patronised predominantly by the working class popula- 
tion in Gwalior were : 

(i) Hazira Fort Road. 

(it) Scindia-Ki-Chhawni. 

*Figure8 for the years 1901 to 19.51 taken from Census of Indi.-i, 1951 Volume XV, ' 
Part II-A— Madhya Bharat and Bhopal. 

tFigure for the year 1961 taken from Census of India, 1061, Paper No. 1, 1962. 

(7) 



The above markets have been selected for the collection of retail 
prices for the new series of Consumer Price Index Numbers for Gwalior 
Centre. 

2*4. General characteristics of working doss pojndation — survey results 


According to the survey, the estimated number of working class 
families (as defined for the purpose of the smrvey) in Gwalior was 6*6 
thousand. The estimated number of employees in these families was 7 • 8 
thousand. A distribution of these employees by industries and in each 
industry by sex and age is given in table 2 • 2. In column 7 average monthly 
income per employee from paid employnient in different industries, as 
reported by th'* families, is also given. 

Tablb 2*2 

Dhfribiition of cmfloyecs {invhHlivg apprentice.:;) hy inclustries and other 

details 


Industry 

Percentage distribution of 
employees by sex and adults/ 
children 

A 

Total Average Number 
number monthly of em- 
of income ployees 

employ- per (unesti- 

ees employee mated)^ 

(estima- from paid 
ted) employment 

t 

Men 

Women Children Total’ 

1 

2 

3 4 5 

6 7 8 


Cotton spinning and 
weaving in mills 

95-49 

3-85 

0-06 

100-00 

0^86 

(Rs.) 

79-84 

345 

Cotton weaving in power 

looms 

100 00 

— 

— 

100-00 

185 

74-93 

16 

Pest • s ■ ■ 

93-66 

517 

117 

100-00 

1,418 

72-96 

83 

AU 

95-26 

4-00 

0-74 

100-00 

7,789 

78-47 

444 

Number of employees 

(unestimated)* 

423 

18 


444 





*UiieBtimated figures stand for sample totals and estimated figures are the population 
estimates derired fmm the sample totw. This is how the expressions will be used in all 
other tables of Part I of the Report. Where nothing is mentioned the figures should be 
taken as “eeiimafted figures”. 




Of the total eroploycos, about 79 per cent, were employed in cotton 
spinning and weaving in mills. Women employees constituted 4 per cent, 
of the total. The proportion of children (upto the age of 14 years) was 
negligible being less than 1 per cent, of the total. 

The average monthly income per employee was Rs. 78*47, the highest 
(Rs. 79*84) being in cotton spinning and weaving in mills. 

2*42. Occupations 

Table 2*3 gives, by major occupations, the percentage distribution 
of employees by sex and adults/children, total number of employees and 
average monthly income per employee from paid employment. 

Table 2*3 

Distribution of cm2iloyees {including apjyrcnticcs) by occupatiotis and other 

details 


Occupation 

Percentage distribution of 
employees by sex and adults/ 
children 

- 

Total Average Number 
number monthly of em- 
of em- income ployees 

nor /iiriAfifi. 

r 

Men 

Women 

Children Total 


employ- 

ee 

from 

paid 

employ- 

ment 

mated) 

1 

o 

w 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Spinners, piocers and w iu- 
ders 

80 -17 

13-83 


100*(X) 

1,565 

(Rs.) 

72*70 

84 

Dra wers and weavers 

os *08 

0-43 

1*49 

100*00 

2,732 

81-58 

150 

Spinners, weavers, knit- 
ters, dyers and related 
workers — rest 

97*4(5 

2-54 


100*00 

1,820 

76-31 

106 

Tool makers, machinists, 
plumbers, Melders, 
platers and related 
workers . . 

1(X>*00 



100-00 

464 

92-98 

27 

Rost 

93*48 

3i5 

1-37 

100*00 

1,212 

70-57 

71 

All occupations 

93*26 

4-00 

0-74 

100 -iw 

7,789 

78-47 

444 

Total (uncstiiuatcd) .* 

423 

18 

3 

444 


•• 

•• 


About 35 per rent, of the (Mii])loy‘'es were 
weavens and jibout 23 j»er eeul. as spinners, w 
r^ated workers — rest. 


en'.])loyed as drawers and 
eavers, kiiitteis. dyeiv and 
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The avonigo monthly income from paid employment per employee 
w>is, in C4ise of tool malct*ra, machinists, plumbers, Avchlers, j)!atcrs and 
reliited workers and drawers and weavers, higher than the overall average 
for all occupations. 

2 ‘43. Nature of emptoyment and type of settlement 

Table 2-4 gives the ])ercentage distributioii of employees by number 
of days worked during the month classifl<Kl by (a) regular a-nd casual 
employment and (A) .scHtled or not-settled, A settled person was doHned as 
one who had permanently settled down at the place of survey, i.r., who 
had no enduring connections with his native ])lac«‘ and had devdopefl 
sentimental and pennanent attachment to bis present pl.ace of stay. 


Table 2*4 

Percenlaye distribution, of employees {ineludiny apprentices) by nature of 
emplenpwint, type of settlement and numlier of days u'orked 



Natures of employment 

Type of settlement 

Number of 

Number of daya 

. - . - X 



A 


employees 



r 



worked during tlio 





Not 

(unesti- 

last month 

Regular 

Casual 

All 

Settled 

settled 

mated) 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 

0-29 

3-99 

1-54 

0-19 

51-67 

7 

1—7 . . 

1-50 

4-36 

2-47 

2-54 

— 

11 

8—15 .. 

7-72 

33-73 

10-55 

10-01 

36-75 

73 

16 — 19 . . 

1084 

23-71 

15-21 

15-02 

— 

60 

20—23 .. 

21 19 

15-68 

19-32 

19-53 

11-58 

85 

24—27 . . 

o7-13 

IS -53 

44-03 

45-21 


19S 

28—31 . . 

1-33 

— 

0-88 

0-90 

— 

4 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

444 

Percentage to total 

60-0.5 

33-95 

100-00 

97-38 

2-62 

■ 

Number of employees 






(unestimated) 

292 

152 

444 

433 

. 11 
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Of the total cmployms, about 66 per cent, were regular and the re- 
maining about 34 per cent, were casual.* Almost all the employees were 
sel tied at the centre. 

2*44. Family income class 

The average monthly income per fsimily of the population surveyed 
was Rs. 97*18. The estimated distribution of families in different income 
classes is given in table 2*5, 


Table 2*5 

Distribution , of families by monthly family income class 


Monthly family income class Percentage of 

families to 
total 


1 





2 

Less than Rs. 30 


. . 

. • . . 

, , 

M3 

Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60 



• . . • 

. . 

14-30 

Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90 



. . • . 


37-64 

Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 120 



.. 


28 06 

Ks. 120 to loss than Rs. 150 



. . 


7*16 

Rs. 1.00 to less than Rs. 210 



.. 


8-47 

Rs. 210 and above 



.. 


3-34 




Total 

•• 

100 00 


The modal fanuly income grouj' was ‘Rs. (iO to less th.an Rs. 90’. 
Vbout 12 per cent, of the faiiulies luid inctme of Rs. 1.50 or more. 


♦The classification of workers into regular or casual was done on a dificrent basis from 
'ho one adopted in the “Occupational Wage i5urvey” conducted by the Labour 
3ureau in 10u8-59 where the term casual was used in a more restricted sense. 

'I/P(D)337 D of LB -3 (a) 
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* 

2*45. Family size 

The average size of the family was 4* 11 iJorsoiis. The estimated dis- 
tribution of families in the different size groups is given in table 2'C. 


Table 2*6 



Disiribulion 

of families 

by size 


Family size (number of members) 



Percentage of 
families to 
total 

1 




2 

One 

« • • • « • 


. . 

15*65 

Two and three 

• • • • • • 

.. 

. . 

28 17 

Four and live 

• . • • • • 

• • # # 

.. 

32-84 

Six and seven 

. . • • . • 

• • • • 

• • 

14-43 

Above seven 

. . 

• • • • 

• • • • 

8-91 




Total 

100-00 


A large ))ropoi't ion of families (about 33 percent.) consistoil of foii 
and five membt‘r.s. 



CUAll’ER 3 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 

3"1. liilrmluctorij 

Some general details of t li(r working class jwpulation iu Gwalior have 
b(*eu ilisciissed in t.ho preceding chaj>ter. An analysis of tlio important 
socio-ec^onomic cl)aractoristics of the working class lamilies in Gwalior 
iis revealed by the survey, is presented below ; 

3 ’2. Affc-f nrj- ami marital slat, us 

'rable 3’1 gives tin; ])ercentage distrihiilion of I'aniily members by 
age. sex and marital status. 

' Tablk 3*1 

Pvro'nlaye dislrihulion of family iaemhers by ayv. si/x and uiarital status 

Number Age (years) PtHTeut- 


Nos anil iiiuriial .status 

U1 

members 

(unesti- 

mated) 

'Below 5-14 15-34 35.54 05.50 IH>.«4 05 

5 nnd 

above 

Total 

distri- 
bution 
of nil 
miunben 

1 

2 

a 4 5 a 

7 

N 

9 

10 

li 

Man 








Unniarried 

.. 408 :irt-23 4S-eo 13-07 1-50 


--- 

— 

1(X)00 

26-32 

Marnt3d 

.. 427 

0-20 1-25 57-19 34-17 

4-03 

2-20 

0-lHt 

UMj-OO 

27-49 

Widowed 

10 

— — 23-76 43-41 15-43 

11-77 

5-63 

100-00 

1-08 

Divorced 

.. — 

^ ^ — — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Separated 

.. 

— — — — 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Siib-Oroup : Men 

Sol 

17-50 23-93 36-67 18-69 

2-32 

1-33 

0-56 

100-00 

54 -89 

Women 








Unmarried 

.. 2«0 46-6S .51-08 0-2-I 0-42 

, , 

0-35 

0-33 

100-tK) 

18-66 

Married 

. . 300 

0-19 2-0.8 72-.W 22-35 

1-47 

0-18 

0-71 

100-tM> 

23-15 

Widowed 


— — 2-39 42-00 17-62 

22-:J3 15-00 

100-00 

3-30 

Divorced 

• • — ^ 

— _ — ^ 



— 

— 

— 

Separated 

.. 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sub-group : Women 

.. 700 

19-41 22-88 37-43 14-71 

2-0-1 

1 S7 

1-66 

KM)-00 

45-11 

0 \ er all : Men and W^iiiieu 1 ,or> 1 

1S-3G 23-45 36-45 16-90 

2-20 

J-.iS 

106 


100-00 

Number of membi'm (iinca- 
t-iniated) . . . . — 

2S9 362 571 254 

33 

24 

18 

1,551 



( 13 ) 
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Taking all tlui luemhors living with the fiiipilies at. the <!entre, about 
55 per ceul. were men and al)out 45 })er cent, women. Children of 14 years 
of age or below const it.ut«*il about 42 ]ior ccuit. (/f tlie total and persons of 
55 years and above about 5 per cent. Of the persons falling in the age- 
group 15 to 54, about 56 per ccTit. were men and about 44 per cent, 
women. In thi,s age-group, iunong inoTi, aljout 13-4 per cent, were unnuir- 
ried, about 84*2 jjer cent, married and tlie rest about 2 • 4 per cent, were 
widowers. Among women in the same age-group, about 1 per cent. wer«‘ 
unmarrie<l, about 93 per cent, married, and the rest about 6 per cent, 
were widows. 

3*3. Itclifjion 

About 98 ])er cent, of the fainilic.s reported Hjjidiiism to be their 
religion and the renuiining about 2 j)er cent, other religions. 

3-4. Ijaii{}va<je 

Hindi speaking families formed about 97 per cent. f>f the total acd 
the remaining 3 per c eirt. of th<? families si)oke other languages. 

3*5. Literacy 

The levels of literacy i!TU(>ng family members by age and family 
income cla.^ses are presented in lable 3-2. 

Tabu-: 3-2 

Percetitoye dhstribiition of family members in various tnnvllily ivcome classes 
by aye y roup ami levels of literacy 


Age group and 

educational i — 

standard cSO* 


Monthly family income clas.H (Rs.) 


30- 

<00 


60- 

<90 


90 - - 
<120 


120 — 

<150 


1.50 -- 
<210 


210 and 
above 


All 


Age less than 
5 yenrs 

Below primary — — t'et* 2-44 7*73 — 2-00 

No education 100 00 100 00 98-44 97-.56 92-27 100-00 100-00 98 00 

Total 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


*The sign ‘<’in this and subsequent tables denotes ‘less than*. 


4^ 
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Tablb 3*2 — cmUd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

« 

7 

8 • 

9 

Afje •> ycurei and 
ahovp 

Illiterate 

S3 *53 


04-43 

53-54 

45 so 

55-02 

44-40 

57 • 50 

Below primary 

7-25 

24-80 

28- 55 

32-39 

3Ulii> 

30-18 

34 12 

30-60 

Primary 

— 

5-88 

3-93 

9-00 

s-o« 

n 05 

10-04 

7-73 

Middle 

9-22 

2-04 

2-57 

2 -82 

4!>t 

2-08 

4-54 

3 06 

^latriciilatc 

— 

— 

0-52 

1-85 

0-84 

0-17 


0*84 

Others 

f 

— 

— 

0-34 

ISO 

-- 


0-27 

'lotal 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 (Kl 

100 00 

100-00 

imoo 


Only 2 JHT ccfit. of tlie children age<l less iluvn 5 yrjus had starte*! 
receiving e<hication. By an<l large, the percentuge of illiterate metnh(>rs 
seenu!(l to d.vline in Higher income classes. Tla |)crc« ntage of menihers 
having jninwy standard of wlucation was geii'-rally liigher in higher 
income classes. 

3*0. Dlsfrihuflon of fnmihf-mrwhrrs luj age, ae.jr and aHirlfg stafm 

Activity status is in«‘a.nt to <listingiiish among («) th« we in gainful 
em])loyinent, {h) ihosc not .so occinucd but seehing, and if not stroking 
then available for gainful eiuploynxent, and (c) those not in the la.l)our 
force. The first nuijor (category covers employers, emy)lo 3 ''ees, aj)])r«‘nticos 
scH-eiuployiHl persons and uiqiaid family labour. The second cati-goj-y 
inclu«h‘S the unemployed, l.r., persons seeking t'luployment and j)ers4>us 
not seeking, though available for einiiloynient . I’ln* last category com- 
prises pensioners, students, women doing domestic work only, disjxbled 
ptM'Sons, young children, tlu*s<‘ tunployed in non-gainful o<'cuj>ation.s, 
etc. 


For each of the meud'ers of the sampled families information was 
collected on age, sex and acl ivity status as on the day prece<b'ng the date 
of survey. The (-stinvited’disl rihutiou for all famili(‘s 4»f the defined working 
class population groui) is given in table 3-3. 
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Tabel 3*3 

.Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and activity 

status 


Age (years) 

r — — - — ■ ^ Per- 

Nurabor Below 5— 15— 35— 65^— 61— 65 Total ceiitnge 

Sex and aetivity status of 6 U 34 54 59 04 and distri- 

membcws above bution 

(uncsti- of all 

mated) members 


1 

2 3 4 6 6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Malt 

Employer 







Employee 

423 — »-5i 61-56 34 16 

2*71 

0-90 

0*10 

100-00 

27-28 

Apprentice 

3 — -- r>0‘22 39*78 






100-00 

0*20 

Self-employed 

8 — — 23-57 45-81 15-88 

14*71 


100*00 

0*53 

Unpaid family labour 

. . — — . — 






Unemployed . . 

2 — — 56-41 43-59 

— 



100*00 

0*14 

Not in force . . 

415 35-64 48-58 9-47 2-10 

1*69 

1*53 

0-99 

100*00 

20* 74 

Sub-group 

851 17-50 23-93 35-67 18-69 

2-32 

1-33 

0-56 

100-00 

54-89 

Ftrnalt 

Employer 







Employee 

18 — — 40-14 59-86 

. ... 

— • 


100-00 

1*14 

Apprentice 

. . — , — _ 



__ 

, 



Self-employed 

1 — — 100-00 — 

- 



100-00 

0*04 

Unpaid family labour , 

, . — — . 

— 


- 

- 

- 

Unemployed . . 

1 — — 100-00 — 


— 


100-00 

0*07 

Not in labour force 

680 19-96 -23-54 .37-20 13-.57 

2-10 

1-92 

1-71 

100-00 

43*80 

Sub-group 

700 19-41 22-88 37-43 14-71 

2-04 

1-87 


100-00 

45*11 

All 

1,5>1 18-362:1-45 30-45 10-90 

2-20 1-58 

1-00 

100-00 

100-00 


It has to be borne in mind that the universe covered in this case was 
only a particular section of working class population in Gwalior comprising 
families which derived a major part of their income from employment in 
registered factories. Naturally, the percentage of unemployed was very 
small among this section of working class population tind persons were 
either gainfully occupied or not m the labour force. The labour force 
participation rate was of the extent of about 29 per cent, consisting of 
gainfully occupied persons and unemployed persons. Participation of 
women in the labour force was very small and that of children was negli- 
gible. 
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3*7 Distribution of family mewJbets by age, sex and economic statue 

Economic status is meant to classify persons into earner, earning 
dependent and non-earning dependant. An earner was defined as one 
whose income was sufficient for his/her maintenance; and earning depen- 
dant is one whose income was not adequate for liis/her own maintenance 
and non-earning dependant as one wlio earned no income at all and was 
dependent for his maiutinance on nthers. 

The estima ted distribution of family members by age, sex and econo- 
mic status as on the day precedmg the date of survey is given below. 

Table 3*4 

Percentage distribution of family members, age, sex and economic status 



^11 mb'’*’ ^ ' > 


Ago (years) 

A- 




Kconomio status and s^'V 

of Below 5.-* 
iiUMJibors 5 14 

iincsti- 
niatedl 

15-, 

34 

35-.-. 

54 

55— 

69 

60- 

64 

65 

and 

above 

Total 

1 

ago 
dintri- 
butiou 
of all 
Mombera 

1 

2 3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Earners 









Male 

427 — 0-61 

00-72 

34-74 

2-99 

0-89 

0-15 

100-00 

27-54 

Fi.-malo 

17 — 

36-77 

03-23 

— 

— 

— 

100 00 

1-08 

Sub-Total 

444 - 0-49 

69-80 35-82 

2-88 

0-80 

0-15 

100-00 

28-82 

Earning depe.ndnnis 









Malft 

r, ^ 

50-80 20-21 


22-99 

— 

100-00 

0-34 

Foiaule 

3 — 

100-00 

— 

— 

— 

--- 

100-00 

0-15 

Sub-Total 

S — 

09-99 

14-04 

— 

15-97 

— 

100-00 

0-49 

yi(m-€arn i ug de pend a n ts 
Male 

ll't 35-30 48-11 

10-12 

2-30 

1-08 

1-51 

0-98 

100-00 

27-01 

Female 

«S0 19-95 23-52 

37-23 

13-67 

2-10 

1-92 

1-71 

100-00 

43-88 

Sub-Total 

1.090 25-80 32-88 

20-90 

9-28 

1-94 

1-77 


100-00 

70-89 

Total 

L.V»l 18-30 23-45 30-45 

16-90 

2-20 

1-5S 


100-00 

100-00 

Xumber of raemb<*rs (un- 
esti mated) 

- 289 302 

671 

254 

33 

24 

18 

1,651 

— 
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Earners and earning dependants constituted 29 pei- cent, of tUe total : 
about 28 per cent, being males and tbc remaining about I per cent, females. 
Earners and earning dependants mostly came in the age group 15 to M 
years. A negligible proportion of children also fell in the c.ategory of 
earners. The non-eurning dependants, wliich consisted mainly of children 
and females doing household work, accounted for about 71 per cent.. 

3*8 Family size, composition, economic status and earniny strength by 
income 

3*81 Analysis by family income, class 

For the puri)osc of analysis of data, the families have been classi- 
fied into seven monthly family income classes ad five family size groups. It 
may be pointed out here that the lowest income group accounts for a very 
small fraction of the total families and as such no attempt has been made 
to derive, any conclusions on the basis of the figures gisaai under this 
group in tlie analy.sls of the table given below and subsequent tables. Tin* 
two-way distribution of families by income and size is given in table 3 • 5 

Table 3-5 

Percentage distribution of families by family income ebtss and family size 


Monthly family inooine ms.) 


I< amily size 

<30 

30— 

<C0 

00— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

-—A. 

120— 

<150 

150-- 

<210 

210 

and 

above 

All 

1 

it 

- J 

o 

4 

5 


7 

S 

0 

One 

2(>-2l 

27 1!) 

24- 13 

S-o7 




1 5 • 05 

Two 41 Ilf 1 throe 

■48 -03 

12- 54 

30- U 

24-25 

25-78 

7-57 

2S-28 

28-17 

lAmr ami live 

— 

21- 12 

32-08 

45-35 

31-43 

24-02 

8-87 

32-84 

Six and so veil 

25- 13 

5 So 

10-20 

1 5 • 30 

i5-or> 

38-51 

22- 10 

14-43 

Above seven 

— 


3-42 

0-47 

20-83 

2!) -90 

40-75 

S-91 

Total 

100 -00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percent a 1(0 of 
families to 
total 

113 

14-30 

37-54 

28-00 

7-10 

8-47 

3-34 

100-00 

Xumbor of 
families 

(unestimateVi) 4 

57 

142 

104 

20 

33 

12 

378 
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Family income, on the whole, tended to iiicre.isi} with tiic size of 
the family, and in higher income classes thert> was generally a larger 
percentage of larg(; size families. 

The composition of families by the economic status of n\embers 
is given in table 3- (I. 

Tablb 3*(> 

Cont-positiim of fomilies by eoirnmnic .stah(s 


Averaj^ number of members per family by laonthly family income 

cbiss (Ka. ) 

Category of , — •' — , 

tnombers SO SO-- 60— 90— 120— l.W— 210 and All 

--^OO <'120 <210 t'lljovc 


1 2 
t 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Earners 

Aflult — male 0 • 74 

Adult — femalo 0 • 20 

Children — male — 

Children- — fimalo — 

All earners . . 1*00 

0-99 

001 

1 00 

1*01 

002 

001 

104 

101 

004 

105 

i-.-ii 

012 

1-43 

1*81 

014 

004 

1-99 

1-91 

1-91 

M2 

004 

001 

117 

EarntTUjf dependants 

Adult — male — 



001 


010 

009 

001 

Adult — female — 

— 

0 01 

001 

— 



001 

Children — male — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Children — femalo 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

, — 

— 


All earning 

dependants • - 



001 

0 02 

— 

010 

009 

002 


Non-carninfj 

di’pfi/ulanls 


Adult — male 

0 •;■)() 

012 

012 

0-21 

0-22 

0-31 

0-34 

019 

Adult — female 

()-74 

0-70 

0-87 

101 

1-45 

1-66 

1-89 

102 

(Children — male 

o-4r) 

0-54 

0*78 

103 

1-34 

1-40 

1-44 

0-93 

( liildreii— femalo 

OTil 

0-42 

O-GO 

0-93 

107 

1*3G 

118 

0-78 

All non-carniiig 









tlepcndanis 

2-23 

1-78 

2-37 

3 18 

408 

4G3 

4-86 

2-92 

All 









Aduit — male 

1*24 

Ml 

M3 

1-23 

1-53 


2-34 

1-32 

Adult — female 

loo 

0-71 

0*90 

106 

1-57 

1-70 

1-89 

1-07 

Children — male 

0-45 

0 54 

0*79 

103 

1 34 

1-44 

1-44 

0-94 

C'h ild ren — fema le 

or, 4 

0-42 

0-60 

0-93 

107 

1-36 

1-18 

0-78 

All members 

3-23 

2-78 

3*42 

4-25 

5-51 

6-72 

G-85 

4 11 

Number of 









mcmberH 









(unestimated) 

13 

158 

493 

440 

142 

220 

85 

1.551 
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Tlie average number of members per family wjis I- 11. Of these, 
1*17 were earners, 0*02 earning deiMJiidants and “2-92 noji-carning 
dependants. The proportion of earners to the total members did not 
show any clear trend with an increase in the level of family income. 

More light on the variation in the earning stT<Migth with family 
income is tlirown by table 3*7 whicli gives the disti’ibntion of familie,s 
by earning strength and income. 

Table 3*7 

Percentage dwtribution of families by earnivy strength 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 



<30 ' 

30— 

60— 

90— 

120— 

150-* 

210 and 

All 



<60 

<90 

<120 

<150 

<210 

above 


1 

*) 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

One earner 

One earner and one or more 

100-00 

100-00 

95-30 

00-84 

57-49 

14-53 

23-68 

82 -SB 

earning depend auta 

— 

— 

1-62 

1-42 

— 

4U1 

— 

1-35 

Two oarnori) 

— 


2-.%5 

774 

42-51 

«0-78 

52-00 

13-00 

Two earuere and one or 








• 

more earning dependants 

— 

— 

0-07 

— 

— 

0-88 

— 

0-83 

Three earners . . 

— 


— 

— 

— 

10-48 

23-72 

1*08 

Three earners and one or 
more earning dependants 
More than three earners 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3-29 

— 

0-28 

with or without earning 
dependants . , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 


Taking all families, those having oi^e earner constituted the largest 
proportion, being about 83 per cent, of the total. The j)ercentage of 
families having more tlian two earners was smidl. 


Table 3- 8 gives the distribution of families by income and earning 
strength in terms of I’clationship with the main earner. The uxain earner 
was definc*d as that earner whose total earnings (both in cash and kind) 
in the last calendar month prcc(xling the date of survey from paid employ- 
ment was more than similar earnings of any other earner of the family 
employed in a registered factory. 
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Table 3*8 

Perrent^uje HidribxlioK of fonillics by earning strejigtli and rclafionskip with 

I he main earner 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

Number . 

Family earning Btnmgth of <30 30 — 60 — 90 — 120 — 150 — 210 Total Percont- 

by relationship with the families <60 <90 <120 <160 <210 and age 

main earner (unosti- * above distri- 

mated) button of 

aU 

families 


1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 7 8 0 10 

11 

Self 

315 

1-36 17-20 

43-40 30-66 4-95 1-48 0-95 100-00 

82-86 

Self and wife or liusbAnd 

10 

— 

11-65 56-26 24-06 8-03 — 100-00 

2-78 

Self and one or more child- 
ren 

13 

. - - 


8*01 28*94 45*87 17-18 100-00 

3-65 

Self, wife or husband and 
one or more children . . 

3 

— 

32-89 

— — 67-11 — 100-00 

0-76 

Self and one or inofo other 
family members 

35 


9-53 

7-84 10-83 50-86 20-94 100-00 

9-52 

Self, wife or liusband and 
one or more other family 
members . • • • 

2 



66-79 34-21 — 100-00 

0-53 


Self, one or more children 
and one or more other fami- 
ly membc:rs . . 

Self, wife or husband, one 
or more children and one 
or more other family mem- 
bers 


AU families .. 378 1 13 14-30 37-54 28-06 7-16 8-47 3-34 100 00 100-00 


Number of families (unrsti- 

mated) .. — 4 57 142 104 26 33 12 378 


Taking all families, llio main earner was the solij earner in about 
83 per cent, of the cases. In about 3 per cent, of the cases he/she was 
;i8sisted by wife/hnsbii.nd, in about 4 per cent, of the cases by children 
and in about 10 pei- cent, of the cases by other family member.^. 

^\n aniily:-.is ()*' the number of earners, earning dependants and 
m>n-earning (lrpe]Klunt,s according to income lias already been miule 
in the preceding pages. Table 3*9 gives the mini her of dependants per 
100 families by tlieir relationship with the main earner and monthly 
family income classes. The dependants have been cljissified into three 
categories, viz., li^’ing with the family, living away from the family 
and dependent units living ,i»way. Dependants living with family are 
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tliose shown as non-earning dopendanis in table 3*6. Those types of 
dependants alone have been taken as members of familif's for the purpose 
of the survey. Dependants living away from family are those whose 
expenses are borne in full or in part l)y the sampled family hut who do 
not live with the family. There may .sometimes be groups of persons 
in whose case it is difficult to deteniiine whether tiny are really dependent 
on the sampled family. Such groups u\ay even include earners. Such 
groups have l>eeu taken as dependent units living away and have been 
classified separately. In their ca.se, the group itself has been the unit 
of counting an<l not individual persons. 

Tablk 3*9 


Number of dependanls and dependent unit's per JOO families hy monthly 
ineome and relation, ship with the main earner 




Monthly family income class (Ks.) 




















* 1 

relationship with tlio main 

A 

o 

30— 

60— 

90— 

120 - 

150— 

210 and 

All 

earner 


<G0 

<90 

<120 

<150 

<210 

above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Living with family 









Wife or husband 

73- 76 

60-62 

66-94 

80-85 

92-21 

76-46 

81-99 

73-14 

Son or daughter 

98*89 

95*40 

128-03 

196*78 

239-00 

202-4) 

120-35 

156*32 

Father, mother, uncle, aunt 

25*13 

14*64 

18*01 

23*97 

29-66 

27-08 

19-33 

20*94 

Brother, sister, cousin 

25*13 

4*88 

14-54 

8*71 

22-71 

26-27 

.35-59 

13*93 

Nephew, niece . . 

— 


1*57 

1-67 

2-16 

5S- 16 

85-12 

9*03 

Father-in-law, mother-in-law. 









brother-in-law, sister-in-law 

— 

1*38 

3-86 

5-25 

14-41 

42- 10 

36-27 

8-03 

Son-in-law, daughter-in-law 

— 

1*46 

2-22 

1-01 

3-96 

19-92 

47-55 

4-88 

Grand children , . 

— 

. — . 

— 

- — 

. -- 

10-72 

58-55 

2-86 

Others 

— 

— 

1-S5 

— 

3-49 

— 


0-94 

Total .. 222*91 

178-38 

237-05 

318-27 

407-90 

463-42 

481-75 290-97* 


Living away frem family 


Wife or husband 

— 

2-22 

2-47 

3-18 

2-46 

3-14 

9-51 

2*89 

Son or daughter 

— 

8- 87 

2-31 

10-65 

7-37 

6-27 

.39-56 

7*51 

Father, mother, uncle, aunt 

— 

13*28 


6-99 

IS-79 

19-07 

26-88 

10-97 

Brother, sister, cousin 

— 

5-21 

3-02 

4-88 

— 

— 

26-06 

4-12 

Nephew, niece . . 

— 

*— 

— 

1*15 

4-05 

— 

17-37 

1-19 

Father-in-law', mother- in-law. 









brother-in-law, sister-in-law 

— 

— 

0-46 

5-15 

2-46 


26-88 

2-69 

Son-in-law, daughter-in-law 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

Grand children 

— 

— 

— 

0*99 


— 

— 

0-28 

Others 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 



Total 

— 

29-58 

16-91 

32*99 

35-13 

28-48 

146-26 

29*65 

Dffpenderd unitf* 









Number of dependent units 









li\dng away per 100 









families 

— 


10-24 

7*75 

4-78 

4-96 

14-15 

7*25 


♦The difference between this while taken per family and the one given in table 

3*6 (All non-earning dependants, column Xo. 9) is duo to rounding off. 
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Altliough llio •niiixlxn- of dependsmts living with family generally 
iiicreascxl j^rogrossivoK witli the increase in the monthly family income, 
there was no sucli clear l eiidency in the case of <lep«mdsuit8 or (lependent 
units living away. 

The distribution of families by specific family comix/sition types 
in terms of relationship wiih the main earner (excluding dependants 
living away) is [)icsented in table 3*10 by three broad income classes. 
The first two groups, inmiarried earner and husband or wife, consist of 
singh^ workers who may have dependants living elsewhere. 


Table 3-10 

Pcrrentmfc diUnhutinu oj'fumilles by family comjmilioH {in terwiN of relalion- 
nfiip u-ith the muin earner) and income 


Family eomptisition (in terms of relationship with tlie main earner) 


Monthly family iiieonie 
eliiHS (U!<.) 

' I'n- 
married 
earner 

Hus- 

hand 

or 

wife 

Hus- 

band 

and 

w’ifo 

Hiia- 
band, 
wiff3 and 
children 



Hus- 

band, 

wife, 

children 

and 

otht'r 

members 

Un- 

married 

carm^r 

and 

otlifjr 

members 

Rest 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

<60 

31*31 

26*49 

26*05 

15*38 

5*66 

32*63 

10*86 

16*43 

60— <120 

68*69 

74*61 

73*95 

74*29 

51-63 

58*23 

61*12 

65*60 

120 and above . . 

-* 

— 

-- 

10*33 

42*81 

9*24 

38-02 

18*97 

Total 

100 00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 100*00 

100-00 

lOOOO 

100*00 

Percontagtj of families to 
Total 

4-61 

11*04 

5*85 

40*89 

25-25 

302 

9*34 

100*00 

Number of familifs (unesti- 
mated) 

17 

41 

24 

156 

93 

10 

37 

378 


Family types c.iiiT.jsting of husband, wife and children and husband, 
wife. childi«Mi and otliei- members constituted about 66 per cent, of the 
total families. 


Table 3*11 gives the distribution of families by family composition 
in terms of adults/children (excluding dependants living away) and level 
of inwrnc. 
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Table 3*11 

Perccntnge diulrihulion of fmnUies hy family cowpostUov, iti tcnrts afadultsj 

children and hy income 


Monthly 

Family composition (in terms of ndults/childrcn) 




Income Hass' 1 adult 1 adult 2 adiUts 2 adults 2 adulta 2 adults 3 adults 3 adults 3 adults Other All 
/jjjj \ and and and 2 and and 1 and families 

^ children 1 child childem more child moro 

(one Of than than 

^oTe) , 2 1 

f children child 

I 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

<60 .. 27*24 

30-64 

29*26 

21-43 

13*39 

10*60 

7*81 

14-84 

4-73 

3-60 

16*43 

so — <120 72-76 

60-46 

63*73 

68-36 

81*46 

77*74 

63-23 

74- 13 

62-56 

33*72 

65*60 

120 and above — 

— 

7-01 

10-22 

6*16 

11*66 

38*96 

11-03 

32-72 

62*68 

18*97 

Total .. 100-00 

100 00 100-00 100 00 100-00 100-00 100-00 

100-00 100-00 

100 00 100*00 

Percentage 
of families 
to total 15*66 

1*81 

8*67 

13*84 

13*81 

13*21 

3-63 

4-48 

10*21 

14-79 100-00 

Number of 
faonilies 

(unestimated) 68 

6 

33 

55 

54 

48 

14 

16 

40 

64 

378 


The common t.yi)es of fumilics Avere 1 adult, 2 adults witli children 
and 3 adults with more than 1 child. 


3 ‘82. Analysis hy per cajdia income 

Per capita income c)f faniilics allows for variations in size of families 
but not for variations in composition. It is, therefore, sometimes recom- 
mended that income per adult consumption nirit or consumption expendi- 
ture per adult consumption unit will provkh^ better economic classifica- 
tion. Such elassificatioiis were not attemjifeil ijMlio analysis of data 
for the present survey b(?cause, of (he difficult ies o^aviii" an appropriate 
scale of adult consumption unit. Some speciiil analysis of the data were, 
however, undertaken by adopting r.'cr capita family iircome as tht^ classifi- 
catory character. Some of the these analyses are presented below. 
Table 3*12 "ives the percenlaue rlistribution of families by monthly 
iper capita income class and family size. 
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Table 3*12 

percentage distritmlUni of families by tnorUhly per capita income ami family 

size 


Family size 



Monthly per capita income class (Rs.) 

JL. 



<5 5— 

<10 

10- 

<15 

16— 

<20 

20— 

<26 

556 — 

<36 

3B— 60— 66 and 
<60 <66 above 

*1 1 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

One 





— 

4*79 

18-17 

60*65 

88*91 

16*65 

Two and three 

63-46 

6-94 

3-66 

13*56 

23*67 

64*83 

63*42 

44*82 

8*44 

28*17 

Four and five 

— 

26*89 

34*12 

63-87 

59*61 

22*25 

11*64 

4*53 

2*65 

32*84 

Six and Beyen 

46-64 

34*88 

41*40 

17*60 

11*66 

9*91 

6*77 

— 

— 

14*43 

Above seven 

— 

31-29 

20-82 

14*98 

6*26 

8*22 

— 

— 

— 

8*91 

Total 

lOO-do lOO-OO lOO-OO 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 

100*00 100*00 

Percentage of 
families to total 

0-61 

3-22 

11*42 

20*78 

18*82 

17-36 

10-88 

6*74 

11*17 

100-00 

Number of familieB 
(Unestimated) .. 

2 

13 

44 

79 

69 

65 

4:1 

23 

40 

378 


It will be seen that in liigher per capita income classes a comparatively 
larger percentage of families were small-sized families and conversely, 
large size families were in the low per cnpita income classes. 


Table 3*13 show.s broad comjiosition of families (by economic status 
of members) by per capita income classes. 

Table 3-13 

Composition of families {cconotnic statvs) by per capita immue classes 


A vorago number per family by monthly per capita income claBs(i<».) 
Ecoiittmio Biatus of r— 


memben 

<5 

5— 

<10 

A 

cn 0 

15— 

<20 

20— 

<25 

25— 

<35 

36— 

<60 

50— 65 and 
<66 above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

It 

Eamers . . 

1*00 

1*09 

1*12 

1*19 

1*22 

1*21 

1-10 

1*26 

1*06 

1*17 

Earning dependants 

— 

— 

0*07 

— 

o*a3 

0*02 

— 

— 

0*03 

0*03 

Xnn-eaming depen- 
dants . . 

3*40 

5*48 

5*12 

4*23 

3*17 

2*59 

1*40 

0*44 

0*14 

2*92 

All members 

4*40 

6*67 

6-31 

6*42 

4*42 

3*82 

2*68 

1*70 

1*23 

4*11 


M/P(D)937DofLB— 4 
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The proportion of eariiors to total juembers in the fiwiUy goDcrully 
increased with increase in tbe per capita income ignorhig the lowest 
class. The earning dependants cojislitute<l a .small (iess than I per cent.) 
proportion of tho total family inenibers. The proportion of non-earning 
dependants, on the other hand, decreased with tho increjisc in the per 
capita income ignoring the lowest class. The resulting ])osition Wiis 
that the burden of depciideucy was mark<xlly iiigh in ea.se of low j)cr 
capita income classes. 



Chapter 4 


FAMILY INCOME AND RECEIPTS 
4*1. Concepts and definitwns 

Data rclatiog to family income were collected in order to study 
the level and pattern of income by sources, to study cxi)enditure in 
relation to income and in general to provide a basis for classifying families 
into economic levels. ‘Income’ was taken to inchide all receipts wbicli 
did not represent a diminution of assets or an ijicrcaso in liabilities. 
Income from the following .sources was collected in detail ■ 

(?) Income from paid employment which ijieluth'S ba.sic wages 
and allowances, bonus and commission, over time earnings, 
other earnings and conce.ssions; 

{ii) Income from self-employment such as boarding and lodging 
services, agriculture, animal husbandry, trade, profession; 
and 

{jii) Income from other .sources such a.s receipts from rented 
properties, viz., land and house, i>ension, ca.sh assistance, 
gifts iUid concessions, intevcti and dividends, chance g{UU<is 
and lotteries. 

Data were also collectcsl separately in res])ect of other gross i‘oceij)ts 
representing a diminuti(»u of ii»s.se1s or an increase in liabilities such as 
receipts fiom sale of .‘^hares, securities and other assets, withdrawal oJ’ 
.savings, credit pijrchases, loans, etc., to a coinph'te jjictnrc of 

total receijjts accruing to the family, 'fhe value of the receipts in. ki’ol 
and of goods from family ent.er])rise consiuned by the family was imputed 
on the basis of retail market price. 

All the (lata relating to receipts were collected for tlie calendar 
month preceding the date of survey hi respect of each sampled family. 

4-2. Average inon,ihly hiemne per family and per cupiUi 

The average monthly income per family was Rs. 97 'JH and the 
average per capita income was Rs. 23-68. The average monthly income 
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per family and per capita according to diffci'Mit family income gi'onps 
is given below - 

Tablk 41 

Average monthly numn^ by fiirrmie A/isses 

Mottthly family irioomo oUsh (JIh.) 



<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150— 

<210 

210 

and 

above 

.\ii 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Monthly income 
Average per 
family 

22*06 

49* 13 

75*93 

100*78 

131*23 

176*23 

263*77 

97*18 

Average per 
capita 

6*83 

17*65 

22*20 

23*70 

23* S4 

20*09 

38*52 

23*68 

Percentage of 
families to 
total 

M3 

14*30 

37*54 

26*06 

7*16 

8*47 

3*34 

100*00 


Tlic average monthly income per family vjuied. from Ks. 22*()0 
in the lowest income class to K.'-.. 263*77 in (Ik* lii'jl»*sf income cla:s.s. 
The average per capita income increased with a l i, e in the level of family 
income. 

4*3. lacmne by t'utk’yo) ii nf viirih'f 

Table 4*2 giver a break-ap of the average inonthiy income p<*r family 
by category of earner and source. 4n<v)in«‘ which could not b(* asenibed 
to any ])articidar meniber if tb.e family was takcji against tbe family 
as a wbolc. 

Taju,k 1*2 

Ai'criiijii by soi-rn'. cn-liyory f f anil fanh-ly iiifoDrr 

claancs 

Catoj^ory of eariu?r aiul Mont lily family income dassi (Rt*.) 

source ^ — — — — ^ 


• 

<:\o 

30- 

< 

GO — 
-TOO 

no - 
<120 

120— 

<150 

1 50' — 

<210 

210 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Men 

Paid employmiMit 

16-37 

47-23 

72 -SS 

95-10 

114-47 

148-78 

220-59 

89*15 

Self-employwtiit 

— 

0-38 

0-41 

1 -58 

4-43 

0-78 

13-22 

1*98 

Other aoiirci's 

— 

0-9() 

0-90 

1-52 

0-22 

7-64 

29*96 

3*01 

Sub-total : by men . . 

15-37 

48*51 

74-28 

98-20 

125-12 

163-20 

263*77 

94*14 
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Table 4*2 conkl. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Womtn 

Paid employment 

6*69 

0*01 

0-86 

2*44 

6*11 

7.79 


2*26 

iSolf-employmoni 

— 

— 

— 

0*06 

— 

— 

— 

0*02 

Other Bources . . 

— 

0 01 

— 

0*02 

— 

— 

— 

0*01 

•Sub-total : by women 

0-69 

0-62 

0-86 

2-62 

6*11 

7*79 

— 

2*29 

Children 

Paid employment 




0*80 




5*24 

— 

0*76 

Self-employment 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■— 

— 

— 

Other BroucoB . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Sub-total : by children 

— 

— 

0*80 

— 

— 

5*24 

— 

0-75 

Family 

Paid employment 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Solf-omploymont 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

-— 

Other sources 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sub-total : by family 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

Paid employment 

22-06 

47 -.^4 

74*63 

97-00 

120*58 

161*81 

220-59 

92*16 

Self-employment 

— 

0-38 

0*41 

1*64 

4*43 

11-7S 

13*22 

2*00 

Other sources . . 

— 

0-91 

0*99 

1*54 

6*22 

7-64 

29 96 

3 02 

Total income 

22 00 

49*13 

76-93 

100*78 

131*23 

176*23 

203-77 

97*18 

PercentaBe of families to 

Total 

MS 

14-30 

37*54 

38*06 

7*16 

8*47 

3-34 

100*00 


An HTialysis of iiifonw by Ciitc^oiy of earner slio\v.'< I I’al Tikmi eoiit i’il)n- 
twl the largest amount to the average monthly family income from, all 
the three sources. A major jiortion of the income earned ly womee. 
and children was also from piiict. «*n'.]>loymeni . 

Table 4 '3 give.*, a hrei'.h-uj) of th(‘ avtaage n .f>nth!y ir. < '• ( bv e.’tegoiy 
of earner and source of earning narately for d.ifi'iTeiu pet ca pita iiu'oma- 
classes. 
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Table 4*3 

Average mcnuMy inconu: per family by category of earner, 
nwnlhly per capita income classes 


source 


Category of earner 
and 8011100 


Monthly per capita income dasr (Rs.) 

■ ■ 111 — I ■ ■ ..!■ I mmm mtm ■ 

5— 10— 16— 20— 26— 36— 60— 
<10 <16 <20 <26 <36 <60 <66 


Paid employment .. 18-6o 61 02 72*66 88-24 88-83 97-40 104-12 87-83 

Self-employ meui .. — 0-89 2-04 2-76 1-84 4-19 0-12 — 

OtheraouTces — 3-61 2-03 1-42 1-62 4-84 4-83 0-28 


Sub-total: bymen 18-65 55-42 76-73 02*41 92-29 106-43 109-07 88-11 103-10 

TTomen 

Paid employment . . — — 1'48 2-27 6-04 1-45 0-49 6-43 — 

Solf-employment .. — — 0-15 — — — — — — 

OtluT flouroes — — — ■ 0-01 0-02 ^ 


1-63 2-28 5*06 1-46 0-49 6-43 


— 0-44 


Sub-totftl : by 

wonini.. •— 1*63 2-28 5*06 

Children 

Paid ‘employment . . — — 0-44 — 2*36 — — — 

Self-employment .. — — — — — 

Other sources — i — — — — 

Sub-total ; by 

children — — 0-44 — 2-36 

Family 

Paid employment . . ■— — — — • — 

Self-employment . . — — — — — 

Other Bonreea . . — • — — - — 

Sub-total : by family — — — — — 

Total 

Paid employment .. 18-66 51-02 74*68 90*61 96*23 
Self-employment .. ■— 0*89 2-19 2-75 1-84 
Other sources — 3*51 2*03 1-43 1*64 


98-86 104-61 

94-26 

98-62 

92-16 

4-19 

0-12 

— 

0-66 

2-00 

4-84 

4*83 

0-28 

6-21 

3-02 

107-88 109-56 

94-64 

106-38 

97-18 
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Tlie ftvoriv}j;e Juonthly income ])cr family ijuToasctl frotu 18-65 in 
tlic lowest j)cr eajjita income cliCss to Ils. lOO-oG in th(‘ Ciij'ila iiicome 
class ‘lls. 35 to l<‘^s iLan Rs. 5(f decreased in tlu^ next j)er (■aj)ita income 
class lo Rs. 94-54: and thereafter aji'ain iucreasiid to Rs. 105-38 in tl’e 
highest per ea-pita income cla:-s. 

-1 • 4. Income and other receipts by componenis 

Table •1-4 givt>,s a detailed bresik-up of the average monthly family 
ineomf; and other receipts by components. The data aie pre.sentcd accord- 
ing to monthly family income classes. 


Table 4-4 

Averaye mmlhly receipf.'i by componeMs ami family inconui classes 


Typo 


Average monthly family income class (Rs.) 

Aw 


*^30 

30— 

<60 

60— 90— 

<90 <120 

120— 

<160 

150— 

<210 

210 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Pai d r. fn pf-oifmen i 

Ba^ic wajsj»’r< ami allowanot'S 

21 -SO 

46«6l 

74-14 

97-24 

113-09 

161-44 

213-36 

90-92 

Bonus ami eoanimaHion 

— 

0*70 




— 

7-23 

0-34 

OonCI'SHioTlB 

— 

003 

0-06 

0-04 

0-02 

0-06 


0-05 

Roafc 

0-20 

0*50 

0-33 

0-32 

7-47 

0-31 

— 

0-85 

Sub-total : paid employ- 
ment 

22 0(5 

47-84 

74-63 

97-60 

120-68 

161-81 

220-69 

92-16 

Srlf-an ploimient 
Agriculture 




. , 

001 

, 

_ 


0 00 

.\iiiinnl husliandry. 


— (- 

-)0-10 

0-02 

1-07 

101 

6-02 

0-33 

Trade 

-- 

— 

0-18 

0-35 

3-36 

:m2 

l-9d 

0-74 

Rewt 

— 

0-38 

0-33 

1*26 

— 

2-65 

6-25 

0-93 

Snb-totnl: ^elf-omploy- 
m(‘nt 


0-38 

0-41 

1-64 

4*43 

6-78 

13-22 

2*00 

Othfr Income 









Rent 

— 

0-81 

0-39 

0-57 

3-64 

3*34 

4-10 

I-IO 

Rest 

— 

0-10 

0-60 

0-97 

2-68 

4-30 

25-86 

1-92 

Sub-total : other incomo 

— 

0-91 

0-99 

1-51 

6-22 

7-64 

29-96 

3 02 

Total incomo 

22 06 

4913 

75-93 

100-78 

131-23 

170-23 

263-77 

97-18 


Table: 4»4 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Other receipU 

Sale of assets other than 
shares, etc. . . 


0*39 

3*16 

3*61 




2*22 

Credit purchase 


7*19 

10*68 

12*26 

18*13 

16*72 

6*69 

n«29 

Loan taken 

41*42 

22*00 

27*61 

32*26 

27*28 

33*61 

30*21 

28*79 

Rest ♦ . . 

16*97 

3*61 

4-11 

6*96 

4*18 

11*63 

26*66 

6*33 

Sub* total : other receipts 

67*39 

33*19 

45-3S 

64*99 

49*69 

60*86 

62*46 

(48-63 

Total receipts 

79*46 

82-32 121*28 

166*77 

180*82 

237*09 

326*22 

146*81 

Percentage of families to 

total 

1*13 

14*30 

37*64 

26*00 

7*16 

8*47 

3*34 

100*00 


A major portion (about 94 por cent.) of the family income was derived 
from basic wages and allowances. The percentage contribution of this 
source was relatively less in case of higher income classes of Rs. 120 and 
above. 

Income from other souro<>s such as concessions, bonus and commission, 
«as veiy .small being (Re. 0*39 or 0*4 per cent, of the income and that 
from ‘iTst’ comprising overtime earnings, etc., was Re. 0-86 or 0-9 
per t'ent. 

Tile families in the lower income claases (below Rs. 120) had to fall 
back on decrease in a8.sets or increase in liabilities for maintaining them- 
selves to a greater extent than families in other income classes. 

4 • 5. Income and other receifls hj component's and family size 

Tabic 4'.o gives the average monthly income and other receipts per 
family by com])onent8 and fanxily size. 

Table 4*5 


Aneraye monthly income and otlter receipts by components and family size^ 


(In Rupees) 






Family size 









A^ 







Two 









One 

Three 

Four 

Fire 

Six 

Seren 

Orer seTun AD 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Income from paid 










employmeni 










Basic wages and 
allowances 

Bonus and commis- 

70*48 

83*46 

81*62 

82*20 

97*00 

110*49 

106*77 

134*12 

90-92 

sion . . 

— 

2*60 

— 

0*62 




— 

0-34 

OYortime oamings 

0*06 

— 

0*69 

0*16 

0*29 

0*14 

0*28 

1*23 

0*33 

Other earnings . . 

— 

0-31 

1*13 




0*42 

2*81 

0*62 

Concessions 

— 

— 

— 

0*10 

0*07 

0*27 

— 

— 

0*05 

Total 

70*64 

86*26 

83*24 

82*98 

97-96 

110*90 

107*47 

138-16 

92-16 










Tablk 4*5— 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Income from ectj- 










emikyment 










Boaiding and lodg- 










ing servioes • . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*00 

— 

— 

— 

0*00 

Agrioulture 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Animal husbandry 

— 

— 1 

(-)OIO 

— 

(-)0*07(- 

-)0*68 ( 

~)0*56 

5*16 

0-33 

Trade •• •• 


MO- 10 

on; 

— 

1*68 


2*64 

3*69 

0*74 

Profession 

0*38 

— 

0*21* 

— 

0*68 

0*41 

— 

— 

0*21 

Others 

— 

0*52 

— 

0*68 

0*07 

— 

1*41 

4*83 

0*72 

Total 

038 

0*42 

0*10 

0*68 

2*26 (- 

-) 0*27 

3*39 

13*58 

200 

(Hher income 

' 









Net rent from 










land 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


Net rent from 










house 


0*21 

0*21 

0*83 

2*65 

2*04 

1*97 

3*03 

1-09 

Net rent— (Ahora 



— 

— 

0.07 

— 

— 

— 

0*01 

Pension 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cadi assistance 

— 

— 

4*42 

— 

0*73 

6*00 


1*24 

1*47 

Gifts, ooncosaions 


0*21 

0*38 

1*57 

0*07 

— 

— 

0*66 

0*45 

Interest and divi- 










dmids 

— 

— 

— 

— 



__ 

— 

— 

Chance games and 
lotteries 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

— 

0*42 

601 

2*20 

3*42 

8*04 

1*97 

4*83 

3*02 

Total income .. 

70*92 

87*10 

88*41 

85*86 

103*64 118*67 

112*83 

156*67 

97*18 


OOUT frost rtetijta 
Siloot shues and 


securities 

— 

— 

— * 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Withdrawal of sa- 
vings 

2*43 

3-02 

7-76 

3-77 

7-64 

9*13 

6*49 

13*92 

6*25 

Sale of other as- 
sets . . 

7*54 


0*22 

2*26 

— 

7*76 

— 

— 

2*22 

Credit puiohaae . . 

4*98 

7*80 

8*24 

14*92 

19*07 

15*63 

8*18 

11*67 

11*20 

Loan taken 

20*61 

21*75 

19*88 

29*74 

39*59 

45*10 

47*11 

22*78 

28*79 

Best 

*— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

0*90 

0*08 

Total • . 

36-40 

32*67 

36*10 

60*68 

66*30 

77*62 

61*78 

49*27 

48*63 

Total receipts 

106*38 

119*67 

124*61 

136*64 

169*94 

196*19 

174*61 

205*84 

145*81 
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The aver!i"(' iiirome per fiimil.v fjnulimlJy iiicrejvsofl from "Rs. 70 -92 
in case of sin}3[l«‘ menibor faniilies to Rs. 156-57 in c^st- of fiiniilies li.-iving 
more tlmii 7 members excej)ting tbaf there was a small tlecliue in the 
average incon'c of four and seven member families as compared to that 
of three and six member families, rcspeclively. 

Income from paid employment constituted about 95 per cent, of the 
total income. This percentage varietl from 88 per cent, in the family size 
of above seven to 99 per cent, in the case <»f single member families. “Basic 
wages and allowances” was by far lh(‘ most importan.t comjM)neni of 
income from paid employment in all size-clas.s(‘s. The comparatiA'ely small 
contribution of other sources such as conces^ioiLS, bonus ami commis.sion, 
overtime earnings, other earnings fiuctuated in the different size claf-ses. 

Iiu^ome from self-em.ployment was rel;!tiv<‘ly n\ore in case <*f the last 
two large size classes. Income from “other sources”,, e.g., rent, (^asli assis- 
tance, etc., was jiroportionately high in case of familitvi consisting of 
3 and 6 members. 


4 • 6. Ifwortie and other receift^ by family comjmUmt 
4-61 . hi terms of relationship n ith the main earner 
Tho(U)mposit;()uoflhe I'annly isati impoilani factor which influences 
the level of fanuly income. This can be s<'e!> from table 4*6 which gives 
the level of family iucc'ine and total rc' t‘ip!s by family composition in 
tenns of relationship with th(* ma,in earixu-. 


Tabi-k 4-6 


Avera-ge monthh/ receipts byf<miily e< ni-positi(m in terms of relation shi 2 > 

with main earner 


(In Bupees) 


Family compoBition (in toriiiH of rolationship with main earner) 


Item 

Un- 

married 

earntjr 

Hus- 
band 
or wife 

Huh- 

ban<l 

and 

wife 

-X. 

Hus- 

band, 

wife 

and 

children 

Hus- Un- 

band, married 
wife, earner 
children and 
and other 

other members 
members 

Rest 

- 1 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Income 

Other receipts . . 

70-86 

23-28 

70 48 
41-60 

77-75 

26-32 

88-03 

48-63 

126-68 

62-06 

80-66 

56-29 

118-16 

45-44 

97-18 

48-63 

Total 

94-13 

112-08 

104-07 

136-66 

188-74 

136-96 

163-60 

145-81 

Percentage of families to 
total 

4-61 

11-04 

6-85 

40-89 

25-26 

3-02 

9.34 

100*00 
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The average montlily r( (’ei})1s j)er family amounted (<* Rs, 145‘81. 
The major portion Rs. 97* 18 of this consisted of inc<.im.c fi<‘m paid em- 
ployment, self-employment and somces such a« reJit, ja'usion, gifts, 
concessions, etc., and the remaining R.s. 48*613 was derived from “other 
receipts” comprising sale of assct.s, shares and secin itios, loans, withdrawal 
of savings, etc. 

Receipts other than income, i.e., in the nature of diminution of 
assets or increase in liahilitie.s, jilaycd a coni]^arative]y ]<•>.>■■. in.jjortant 
part in the case of single mombcTlamilief consisting of nnmarr;<<l eainer 
and husband and wife, the piopdticn of .^uch r(‘cei])t.s to inton\o being 
about 33 i)er cent, and 34 per cent, resix'etively. The.se cajiifal v< c<>i];ts, 
hoAvever, aecounted for about 55 per eeiit. and 69 ])er cent, of the inc«,me 
respectively in case of fanxilies consisting of husband, wife .and ehiklren 
juid unmarried dainer and oth('r members. 


4»62, In terms of the number <.f adults and children 

Table 4*7 gives the average monthly income .and other rcc(‘i])ts jier 
family by family composition in terms of iidults/children. 

Taijlk 4-7 


Average monthly ineeme and other recei-pis by eom'jtosUum in terms of 

(uhdtsjehUdnn 


(In Rupees) 


Family composition (in terms of adults/childrcn) 








K 


V 

Item 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 3 

3 3 Other 

All 


adult 

adult 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults adults 

adults adults families 



and 


and 

and 

and 

and and 



children 


one 

2 

more 

one more 




(on© or 


child 

children 

than 2 

child than 1 




more) 




children 

child 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

9 10 11 

12 

Income 
Other ro- 

70-69 

67-09 

89-57 

86-19 

84-06 

89-70 108-62 

85-99 119-30 147-85 

97-18 

oeipts 

30-10 

43*80 

30-31 

31-94 

63-50 

56-62 46-96 

40-02 75-46 61-14 

48-63 

Total 

loe-eg llO-SO IlS-SS IIS-IS m-5.5 146-32 ISS-SS 126-01 104-76 208-09 

145-81 

Percentage 









of famiUes 
to total . . 

16-65 

1-81 

8-67 

13-84 

13-81 

13-21 3-63 

4-48 10-21 14-79 

100-00 


The proportion of "other retei) !? ” to the Ir/’ome w.as comparafividy 
low in case of families eoii.^istit^g of 2 adults, 2 ..d! li -; and 1 ch.ild la lug 
about 34 and about 37 per emr. re: po'divt-ly. Tl’e projiorlicu < f "othi’r 
rcKJoipts” to total rofcipts wjis sUso relatively h,w iu these lw(^ ^ypo.s of 
families, being about 25 per cciit. aiwl about 27 per t ent, respectively. 



Chapter 5 


FAMILY EXPENDITURE AND DISBUR8P:MENTS 
5*1. Concepts md Hefiniiions 
5 • 1 1 , Dit=hurmnentH 

Disburseniont for the purpose of the siuvey was taken to include 
exp<Miditiire on current livin'? and capit.al outlays, i.e., amount spent to 
increase asrots or decrease liabilities. The main lieads unr(('r each were 
as follows: 

ExpendUure. on current livhig 

(/) Food and beverages; 

(<V) Tobacco and intoxicants; 

(»?V) Fuel and light; 

(/■tf) Housing, household requisites and services; 

((’) Clothing, bedding, footw'.»i,r and headwear; 

(<•/} MisCfdlaneous which comprised: 

(a) Medical car<‘, 

(h) Personal care, 

\c) Educatioji and reading, 

(c) Recreat ion and annis(^ment, 

(c) Transport and conununication, 

(/) Subscription, and 

{g) Personal eflects and other miscellaneous expenses, 

(f?() Taxes, interest and litigation; and 
(ciit) Remittances tt» dei)endant.s. 

Capit it outlays 

(?) Savings and investments; and 
(ij) Debts repaid. 

The last two items under expenditure on current living, viz., taxes, 
interest and Utigatioji and remillauces to de|)endaats were considered to 
be non-consumption outgo as they arc in the nature of transfer payments. 

(36) 
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TLus, in the analysis presented here tlie tem expenditure will refer to 
all the items under exjjenditure on cuixent living bntcousumi)tion expen- 
diture will exelude taxes, interest and litigation mid remittfinces to depen- 
dants. 

Under consumption expenditure, besides cash purchases from the 
nwrket, and purchases at subsidised rate Irom the em})loyor and barter 
purchases, account was also takcji of items in stock from ])reviou.H month 
and goods (but not services) obtained from family enterpris*.*. The value 
of goods obtained from family enterprise w.as included on the income side 
as well as expenditure side. Similarly, in tlu' case of items received at 
concessional rates, care was taken to include theamouiit (>fccnc(*ssions tm 
the receipt side also. The value of all items not | )uirhasedfrom the market 
was calculated at r<dail market price inclusive of sales tax, en<ertaimnent 
tax and other siinilar levies. In case of gifts whc.je onl}’ a part was con- 
sumed in the referenw period, that part alone was recorded und(*r con- 
sumption .and the rest, if substantial, was shown iu\dc,r savings. Iji case of 
self-o^ned houses an<l land or rent-free houses and quarters from employer 
or from other sources, the estimated rent was taken, the imjjutation being 
clone on the basis of prevailing rent iji the locality for similar houses or 
land. 

Data relating to disbursements were collected for tbe calendar jnonth 
preceding the chite of survey from each sampled family. 

5*12. TreatmoU oj non-family members 

Since family was thounitof thcsinwey, only the expenditure incurred 
by the family was taken into account. Some of the sampled families 
included members, e.g., servants or paying guests who W(‘re not family 
members but some parts of their consumption expenditure weie mixed 
up with the family account. For the items where expenditure reported was 
for both family and. non-family members of tb«; honselndd, a factor 
where ‘f’ Wiis the number of family nvuubers and ‘e’ the iiumlau of 
non-family members) was used to make adjustment for expeiidilr.ro on 
account of non-family members. Since tlie consuming unit could comprise 
two elements, the particijiants in family account (f) and the extra persons 
(e), the Investigators were instructed to record the composition of the 
latter (o) separately in the schedule at the time c»f sm vey and only such 
extra persons were to be accounted for who actually participated in the 
consnmjition exTiendituro of the family in the refer<‘nco jieiiod. While 
calculating the share of the extras (c) it was assiimcH.] that consuming 
persons were sharing all items on pro-rata basis. In extreme cases where 
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the expaiditurc on any group of items was incurred entirely for the paying 
guests, it was ignored on both receipts and expenditure sides of tlie family 
and when that on paying guests or servants was negligible it was not 
cotmted imder ‘e’. 

5*13. ConsuMjUmi co-ejicients 

For cojiverting the family size into an equivalent number of adult 
consumption units in the analysis of data, it is usual to adopt standard 
scale of adult men equivalents. There is no scale entirely siiitable for con- 
ditions in India. It was, therefore decided to adopt the following abridged 
scale of co-efficients based oji an assessment of food requirements of men 
and women in t he various age-groups made by the Nutrition Resc^arch 
Laboratories of the Indian Council of Medical Reseatch: 

Adult male .. .. .. 1-0 

Adult female .. .. .. 0*9 

Child (below 15 years) .. .. 0*6 

5*2. Ex'peMiture ‘paUern 

It is usual in the course of a family living survey to collect detailed 
data on consumption expenditure item by item bw-ause such data form 
the basis of the weighting diagram of consunjcr price ijulex .numbers. Such 
data, together with similar data on non-consumpticu outg(j nnd capital 
out lays, expressed as average per family for the t(»tal ])ojrulat ion f)f indus- 
trial workers, are presented in Appendix II separately Jor. single-mem her 
families and all families. Taking all the families, th<‘ a^’lu■age monthly 
income of the family came to Rs. 97*18 and the averi'iige* consumption 
expendit ure worked out to Rs. 128*71 resulting in a delicit of Rs. 31*53. 
Wheir items such as remittances to dependants, texes juid interest on 
loairs were al^fo included, i.c., expenditure on current livijig was considered, 
the deficit iucre<j«cd to Rs. 38’84. The analysis will first. b(‘ made in 
terms of consumption expenditure and other disburscnaeiits, i.o., non- 
consumption outgo and capital outlays, will be discussed sejrarately. 

6*21. Gomumption expeiMure 

Of the average consumption expenditure of Rs. 128*71 per family 
per month , an expenditure of Rs. 71 • 64 or about 56 per cent . was incurred 
on food, Rs. 4*35 or about 3 per cent, on tobacco, pan, supavi and intoxi- 
cants, Rs. 7 * 08 or about 6 per cent, on fuel and lighting, Rs. 7 * 52 or about 
6 per cent, on housing water charges and household appliances, etc., 
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Ks. 20-77 or about IG per cent, on clollnng, bedtlirg, headwear, l’cK)tw'ear, 
elc., aiid 17-35 or about 13 i)er cent, on other items like ix-rsoiial caie, 
medical caie, ti;aiisport ajid comuiur.icati()n.s, etc. 

Tlie aveiagc expenditure on tlie food group as a whole per adult 
e<'ii.suinption unit came to lis. 21 -G4 pei month. Table 6-1 whicli gives 
llio details of average <>xpenditu)(: on i<x)d ])(;r adult consumption unit 
jor the tbilereut income classes sliows that the figures fluctuated within 
narrow' limits. 

Tablk 5-1 

Averaye eT})auH('un‘ uH Jood cu>isuiii.pl 'n)H unit hi/ iiunnie clasaes 


Aluiitbly laniily 
income ola«s (ll8.) 

Average iiiiniber 
f ol ineinbcrs 
per laniily 

Average 
number of 
equivalent 
adult con- 
sumption 
units per 
family 

Average 
monthly 
expenditure 
on food per 
family’' (Rs.) 

Average 

expenditure 

on 

lood per 
equiv^ent 
adult con« 
sumption 
unit (Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

<3U 


2-73 

OOlo 

22 03 

30* -<00 

,• 2-7S 

2-33 

40-90 

21-4-2 

GO— <yo 

:1-12 

277 

58-30 

21 05 

00— <120 .. 

4-25 

3* 30 

74-93 

22-30 

120— <150 

• • o • t>l 

4-38 

92-81 

21-19 

150— <210 .. 

.. G-72 

5*44 

118-55 

21-79 

210 and above 

• , (i • 85 

5-61 

120-78 

22-60 

All incoiiio 

I'll 

3'3l 

7104 

21-64 

5-22. Aon- 

■aiHuuvi^Uion oulyo and cn/iikd (riHln-i/n 



The a\eiage ex])( i'.diturc on this groiiji which comprised tuxes in- 
terest ajul litigation, remittances to de])ondants, savings and investment 
and debts lojwiid, worked out to Rs. 24-82 or about 19 p(-r cent, of the 
consumjttion ex])eiKlif ure. Of this, an (expenditure of l^s. 9-52 was incurred 
towards repayment of debts, Rs, 7-99 on sjivings and iuv(*.'?tinent.s,and 
Rs. 4-85 on r(.'mi<1ii.ii( es to depi-Jidants, Ils. 2-40 on luxes, interest and 
litigatioji. Tlic first ■ wo, viz., vej)aynient of debts and savings and invest- 
ments aie in the nature of capital outlays bei^auso they nipresent decrease 
In liahilitic.® or uicrease in assets. 
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Tbo iniixu'tant iteiiis under savings and investments were provident 
fund (Ks. 4'80) and life insurance premium (Re. 0‘04). Of tlie above 
items, expenditure towards provident fund contribution was reported by 
about 87 per cent, of the families surveyed. Tbe amount remitted to 
dependants was Rs. 4*85 or about 4 per cent, of the consumption expendi* 
true. 

The budget of sinyle nieinher fatmlies 

Single member families constituted 16*7 per cent, of the total families. 
Such families generally consisted of industrial workers who lived alone 
in the city leaving their families or dependants at the native places. The 
average monthly iixcome of single member families was Rs. 70-92 ami 
the average mont h ly con>umption expenditure Rs. 82 • 79 leaviixg a defi('it 
of Rs. 11-87. However, when such items as rcmittaces to dependant .s, 
taxes and interest on loans, which are parts of current living expenditure 
Avere included, the budget showed a deficit of Rs. 23 • 13 which Avas marked- 
ly less than the average deficit of Rs. 38-84 in the ca.se of all families. 

Table 5-2 gix tss a compari.son of consumption expenditure pattern, 
in terms pcrcejitnge «-xponditure on the various groups/sub-groupsof 
consumption items, bet wwn single member families and multi-member 
families. 

Table 6*2 


Percentage expenditure on groups/ sub-groups of items by types of family 


Groups and sub-groups of items 


lype of family 

■■ 

Single Multi 

member member 

families families 

AU 

1 


2 

3 

4 

jy'ood • • . • • • • • • 


40-60 

56-35 

55-66 

Pan, supari, tobacco and alcoholic beverages 

. • 

3-00 

3-32 

3-38 

Fuel and light . . 

. . 

4-65 

5-60 

5-50 

Kent for house and watcjr charges 

. , 

507 

4-10 

4-46 

House repairs and upkeep, household appliances and 
utilities, furniture and furnishings and household 
services 

1-63 

1-36 

1-.38 

Clothing, bedding, footwear, head wear and nxiscella* 
neous 

10-71 

13-73 

16il4 

Personal care . • 


2-21 

1-71 

1-76 

Education and reading . . 


0-06 

0-82 

0-76 

Kocreation and amusement 

• « 

1-18 

0-04 

0-06 

Medical care . . 

• • 

4-17 

4-28 

4-26 

Other consumption expenditure 


8-02 

6-40 

5-76 

Total 


100-00 

lOO-OO 

100-00 
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Workers living singly spent proprtionately less on food, fuel and 
light, education and reading and medical care but more on pan, supari, 
tobacco and alcoholic beverages, personal care, rent for house and water 
charges, house repairs and upkeep, etc., recreation and amusement, 
clothing, bedding, footwear and headwear and certain other items such 
as subscription, gifts and charities, ceremonials, etc. In terms of absolute 
figures, the expenditure on food per adult consumption unit was Rs. 20*68 
per month in the case of multi-member families and Rs. 40*98 per month 
in case of singlemen. Taking important sub-groups under food, the 
average expenditure on cereals, piilses and prepared meals per adult 
consunption unit was Rs. 21*^ in case of single member families and 
Rs. 11*38 in respect of multi-member families. The average expenditure 
per adult consunrfption unit on nou-footl items was also relatively high 
in case of singlemen. Thus singlemen spent, on atn average, Rs. 16*32, 
Rs. 6 * 64, Rs. 1 * 83 and Re. 0 • 98 on clothing, bedding, footewear, headwear, 
etc., other consumption expenditure like transport, subscriptions, etc., 
personal care and recreation and amusement as against the average 
expenditure per adult consumption luiit of Rs. 5*77, Rs. 2*02, Re. 0*63 
and Re. 0*34 respectively, on the e items in the case of multi-member 
families. 


5*3. Levels of expenditure by income and by family-type 

The overall average monthly expenditure was Rs. 130 per family 
Rs. 33 per capita and Rs. 41 per rdult consumption unit. Table 5*3 
gives the average inonthly exptmditure per family, per capita and per 
adult consumption unit by monthly family income classes. 


Table 5*3 


Averaye monthly expenditure by income classes 


Item 


Monthly family ii icumo class (Us. 



<30 

30-— 

till 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

V 

ISO— 

<210 

210 and 

abovn 

All 

1 

o 

• » 

1 

r> 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Monthly expenditure 
Avorago per family 


P.i*20 

110-78 

141-38 

171*63 

211*21 

256-05 

136-02 

Average per capita 

30* 6G 

31*20 

32-39 

33-97 

31-73 

31-83 

37-40 

33-16 

per adult con- 
sumption unit 

36-21 

40*88 

39-99 

42-93 

39-82 

39-41 

45*63 

41-10 

Percentage of families tfi 

total 

113 

U*30 

37-at 

28 06 

7-16 

8-47 

3-31 

lOo-OO 

M/P(D)237DofLB- S 
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The average monthly expenditure per family varied from Rs. 96*20 
in the income class ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60’ to Rs. 256 • 05 in the highest 
income class. Since family expenditure is determined largely by the 
family size and in each family by the sex-age differentials of the membcru 
an analysis of expenditure in terms of per capita and per adult consump- 
tion unit < aii thiow some light on the level of living. Taking average 
per capita expenditure there were only small variations from the overall 
average in the different income classes, ignoring the highest income 
class. The expenditure! per adult consumption unit varied by about 
Rs. 5 from the overall average in the different income classes. It will 
be seen that in the case of the first six income classes the expenditure 
was more than the income. The difference was met from ‘other receipts’ 
namely increase in liabilities and diminution of assets. This has been 
discussed in detail in Chapter 7. 

Table 6*4 shows how families with different composition (in terms 
;)f relationship with main canicr) were distrilmted in three broad expendi- 
ture classes. Table 5*5 shows similar distribution of families in terms 
af their adult/child composition. 


Taule 5*4 

Percnitaffc (Hslrihviion of families hy famili/ romimition {in terms of relif 
tioaskip wilh main earner) and expenditure 



KaniiK 

' vfnnjM>si1ion (in terms of relationship with 

A 

main earner) 

Monthly fnmilv 
(Ks.) 

' Un- 
nijirriccl 
rariier 

Hus- 
band 
or wife 

Hus- 

band 

and 

wife 

Hus- 

band, 

wife 

and 

cliildren 

IfiP* 

band, 

wife, 

children 

and 

i>ther 

meirilxTS 

Tn- 

rnarried 
earner 
and 
other 
ni embers 

Rest 

All ^ 

1 

•1 


1 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

^60 



11S.J 

3 04 


— . 

- 

5*2ft 


.nS-.i2 

bft-M 

02*40 

44*51 

23 -23 

01*77 

34*08 

43*00 

120 !»nrl iibnv«* 



2r>00 

51 • 5*5 

70*77 

38-23 

05*02 

51*65 

T«*t!ll 

.. ifto no 

lOOtKl 

i<io*on 

100*00 

100*00 

100-0(1 

100 00 

100-00 

P.'rrf'ntagft of familion 

total 

to 

401 

1104 

ri-s5 

40- S!) 

25.25 

3-02 

»-34 

100-(t(» 
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Table 5*5 

Percental disiribulion of famiUes by family comfosUion in terms of adidsf 
cMldren and monthly family expenditure 


Family compoeition (in terms of adults/cbildren) 


Monthly 
famUy ox- 

■ ■ ' 

1 12 

o 

2 

. .... 

2 .1 

2 3 

- ^ 

penditnro 

adult adult adults 

adults 

adults 

adults adults adults adults 

Other All 

elass (Ila.) 

and 

and 1 

and 2 

and 

and 1 and 

families 


children 

(one 

or 

more) 

child 

children 

more 
than 2 
children 

child more 
than 1 
child 



I 2 34 0«78O1O1112 

<60 .. 19-39 .. 8-10 7-27 4-39 - — _ — — S-'M 

e0^<120 66-02 61-08 67-04 64-84 66-00 33-40 26-7t 63-16 16-24 14-04 43-06 

120 and 

above 14-60 38-92 33-96 37-89 39-61 66-60 73-26 46-84 83-76 86-06 51-66 

Total 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 160-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 

Percentage 
of famines 

to total 15-66 1-81 8-67 13-84 13-81 13-21 3-63 4-48 10-21 14-79 100-00 


5-4. Expenditure by family income 

Table 6*6 which gives the average monthly expenditure per family 
on sub-groups and groups of con8unipti«)n items in various monthly 
fiimily income classes shows how the pattern of expeuditure is influenced 
by the level of income. At the end of the table, figures are also given 
on non-consumption outgo and capital outlays, covering total disburse* 
ments. The figures are, however, subject to effects of variations in 
family-size. The percentages discussed later in the analysis of the table 
have all been derived with reference to consumption expenditan. 

]M:/P(D)237DofLB— 6(a) 
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Table 5*6 

Aterafff, monthhf cxpvtuliiurf on sub-groi^ips ami groups of items hg family 

income classes 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 
»Sub-T:i-ou]> aiitl jrroiips of r ^ 


items 

- ;io 

30l- 

fiOL- 

90— 

120- 

150 — 

210 and 

All 



<(i0 

<00 <120 

<150 

<210 

above 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

ti 

7 

8 

9 

Foml 









Cereals aiifl cereal fHXKliicts 

2d GO 

25-28 

27-00 

34-29 

41 -do 

55-52 

53-23 

33-19 

Pulses and puls(» pro<liiets 

210 

2*52 

2-81 

3*45 

4-07 

5-05 

5-14 

3-28 

Oil seeds, oils and fats .. 

2* do 

2-97 

:j-2fi 

3-09 

ft04 

7-73 

7-33 

4-64 

Meat, Gsli and 

2 -SO 

1-17 

1-40 

1-50 

1-74 

3*65 

2-20 

1-01 

MilU and milk prcxluets . . 
V**Lfrtables and ve;ietahl«' 

I.MFi 

d-35 

10-23 

ld-73 

20-09 

24-03 

32-57 

14-2d 

jircKlnets 

:;si 

3- Id 

3-22 

Ids 

5-45 

5-10 

8 -20 

4-18 

Kriiits and fruit pro<luel>. . 

0S7 

0-dl 

0-95 

1-24 

l-O-t 

1-87 

1-50 

1-10 

(.Vaidiineiits, sfiices, suezar, 









etc. 

d:u 

5-, 32 

5-39 

7- 15 

9-75 

10-82 

11-ld 

0-84 

\on-aleolioIie lievi*ra<rea . . 
Prepared meals and refresh- 

017 

OlO 

0-18 

0-18 

0*55 

0-07 

0-48 

0-25 

menta 

0*74 

2-12 

3-77 

2-02 

1-79 

3-21 

4-85 

2-80 

Sub-tulal: food 


4'J!)0 

58-30 

74-93 

92-81 

118-55 

120-78 

71*64 

Xfoi-F mn1 









Pan. .sijpari 

0-2S 

0-20 

0-70 

0-58 

0-02 

0-99 

0-88 

0-02 

'lubacco and pr<jdu< ls 

2- 41*1 

2 -.31 

2 15 

2 -58 

2 -38 

4-81 

3-87 

2-71 

Alcobolie bc\era;/es, etc. 

2«lo 

O-Ol 

o-.s» 

0-8d 

1-51 

1-82 

1-74 

1«02 

Fuel and li.t'lit 

House rent, Muter ebar;ies. 

501 

d-2d 

5-90 

7-11 

9-01 

10-35 

11 -dO 

7-08 

repairs. c‘tc. . . 

4 -2:1 

4 -52 

5-38 

d IS 

d-dO 

8-05 

9-14 

5-99 

Furniture and furnisliinirfi 

— 

0-22 

0-27 

0-5'.) 

1 15 

0-07 

- 

0-44 

Household appliances, etc. 

Oil 

0-43 

Odd 

1-01 

1-51 

1-80 

2-76 

0-9d 

Hout«.*hnld services 
( lotiiiiip. bedding and 

— 

0-10 

0-12 

0-15 

0-12 

0-15 

0-19 

0-13 

headM'car 

4 -05 

1216 

11-44 

17-97 

19 no 

22-93 

27-09 

15-40 

Footwear 


1-58 

1-18 

2-07 

3-14 

3-87 

4-34 

1-94 

Miscellanet us 
(laundry, etc.) . . 

2- 02 

2-55 

2-93 

3-50 

4-05 

5-77 

5*38 

3-43 

Medical ear** 

:mo 

3-23 

4-71 

d-09 

7-21 

S-3d 

8-74 

5-49 

Pi'rsonal can- 

1 oiO 

1 -dhS 

1 -9d 

2-13 

2-85 

3-55 

4-37 

2-20 

Fdueati"n and ri*a»Iing .. 

0 40 

0-3S 

O-do 

1-13 

1 -53 

2d0 

0-38 

0-90 

Recreation and ainuM inent 

1 01 

0-07 

1-17 

1-10 

1 -49 

2-23 

2-51 

1-24 

Transport and oomuiuniea- 


3-2t 

3-87 

4-59 





tioii 

2 72 




5-9d 

3-74 

2-44 

4-07 

Subscription, etc. 

Persunal effects and mis- 

0.32 

1.32 

1.98 

3.20 

2.23 

2.3d 

10.91 

2.50 

cellaileinis expiuise.s 

0-79 

0-09 

0-40 

l-3t 

0-55 

0-83 

0-72 

0-77 

Snb-total: noii-buMl 

:H So 

42-54 

4ddl 

d2-21 

71 -87 

85-Sl 

97-15 

57-07 

Total consumption expen- 









diture 

02 00 

02-44 

104 01 

137-17 

1d4-()8 

204 -39 

223-93 

128-71 



Tatilr 6'6 — conid. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Non-consumption expendt- 









ture 









TaxcH, andlitivn- 

tion 

7 00 

2-50 

1 - .50 

1*1)1 

2-S7 

5*06 

5-02 

2*46 

K^mittanco to dcpi ntlnnln 

— 

0-20 

4-28 

.5-27 

7 -ns 

3 -SO 

27*10 

4*85 

Savings anil invuatmrnt . . 

11 -7:1 

1 -OS 

O-30 

1 1 - 20 

6-37 

16-01 

15*87 

7*90 

Debts repaid 

— 

4 -.57 

I0-2S 

0-04 

0.20 


26*58 

902 

Total: Non-con-simiption 

expenditure 

lS-72 

0- 31 

21*45 

27-54 

25-52 

37-69 

74*57 

24*82 

Total diHlinrseinrnts 

110-73 

101-7.5 

126*30 

164*71 

100-20 

242-08 

208-50 

153 -.53 

Percentage of families, to 
total 

113 

14-30 

37*54 

28 06 

7*16 

8*47 

3*34 

100*00 


The averogc monthly consumption cxpenrliturc per family was 
Rs. 128-71. Expenrliture on food worked out Rs. 71*64 or about. r)f‘i 
per cent, of the cou8um])tion cx]>enditure. The percentage exjjenditure 
on food in relation to consumption expenditure showed small variation 
from the overall average in the different income classes ignoring the lowest 
income class where it was the highest. Taking individual sub-groups 
under the food group, the. expenditure as percentage of the consumption 
expenditure, on milk and milk products was generally higher in higher 
income classes excepting the lowest income class where it was the highest. 

The non-food groups accounted for about 44 pcT cent, of the consumii- 
tion expenditure. Of this, the expenditure on the mort^ important 
necessities, viz., fuel and light, hou.se rent, water charges, re])airs, etc., 
and clothing, bedding and headwear formed about 50 ]ier cent. While 
the percentage expenditure on fuel and light, house rent, water charges, 
repairs, etc. was more or less constant in the different income classes 
that on clothing, bedding and headwear did not show any clear cut 
trend. The expenditure on conventional necessities and luxuries 
such as furniture and furni.shings, household appliances, household 
services, footwear, recreation and amusement, transport and communica- 
tion, subscriptions, persona] effects and mi.scellaneous expenses accounted 
for about 21 per cent, of the expenditure on non-food items. As regards 
relationship with income, the percentage expenditure on these items 
did not show any clear cut trend. The percentage expenditure w 
education and reading increased with a rise in the level of income ignorin" 
the two end classes. 
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5 >5. Expenditure hy per capita income 

Tabic 6*7 gives the break-up of the average monthly expenditure 
per family by sub-groups and groups of items for different per capita 
income classes. This table covers items of non-consumption outgo 
and capital outlay also. 


Table 5*7 


Average monthly expenditure and disbursements by per capita income 

(dosses 


Sub-groups and 
groups of ifcoms 



Monthly per capita income class (Bs.) 

K 



<r» 5— 

<10 

10— 

<15 

16— 

<20 

20— 

<25 

26— 

<35 

35— 

<60 

60— 

<65 

65 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Food 











Cereals and Cereal 
products 

33*81 

41-07 

44-08 

39-37 

36-88 

30-63 

28-90 

21-91 

14-87 

33-19 

Pulses and pulse 
products 

2-21 

2-85 

3-46 

4-00 

3-53 

3-08 

3-19 

2-76 

2-33 

3-28 

Oil seeds, oils and 
fats 

3-45 

4-68 

4*20 

4-77 

4-71 

3-71 

4-17 

4-03 

1*69 

4*04 

Meat, fish and eggs 

2-79 

3-47 

2-08 

1-84 

2-16 

1-92 

0-94 

1-10 

0-27 

1*64 

Milk and milk pro* 
ducts . . 

21*30 

6-47 

13-15 

12-85 

15*25 

18-60 

14*03 

11-10 

13-44 

14-26 

Vegetables and ve- 
getable products 

6-67 

4*34 

4-30 

4-41 

4-72 

4-18 

4-50 

3-41 

2-73 

4-18 

Fruits and fruit pro- 
ducts 

1-43 

0-72 

0-70 

0-98 

1-18 

1-76 

0-85 

0-68 

1-07 

1-10 

Condiments, spices, 
sugar, etc. 

8*45 

7-28 

7-41 

7-16 

7-43 

7-66 

6-49 

5-16 

4-44 

6-84 

Non-alcoholic beve- 
rages 

017 

0-10 

0-26 

0-20 

0-21 

0-35 

0-26 

0-23 

0-22 

0-25 

Prepared meals and 
refreshments 

1-23 

0-63 

1-19 

0-95 

2-86 

2*56 

2*94 

5-54 

7-90 

2-86 

Sub-ti>tal: food 

80-41 

70-60 

81-82 

76-52 

78-93 

74-36 

66-27 

55-82 

48-86 

71*64 
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Tatjle Tyl—corM. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Non-Food 

Fan, Bupari 


0-69 

1-21 

0-43 

0-43 

0*78 

O’iTt 

0*66 

0-46 

0-62 

Tobacco and pro- 
ductfl . . 

3-17 

2-97 

2-58 

2-64 

2-79 

2-75 

2-54 

2.90 

2-74 

2-71 

Alcoholic beverages, 
etc. 

3-26 

1-31 

1-24 

i-2r) 

1-90 

0-85 

0-52 

1-77 

0-12 

1-02 

Fuel and light 

7-53 

7-79 

7-94 

7-91 

7-43 

7-61 

6-73 

r>-96 

3-96 

7-08 

House tv-n%, water 
oharges, repairs, 
etc. . . 

3-94 

5-97 

5-32 

6-97 

6-16 

5-83 

6-53 

5-44 

4*70 

5-99 

Furnituro and fur- 
nishings 



0-31 

0-47 

0-49 

0-52 

0-38 

0-76 

0-32 

0-44 

Household applian- 
ces, etc. 

f 

0-20 

0-37 

0-47 

0-67 

1-51 

1-15 

1-37 

1-22 

0*37 

0-96 

Household services 



0-01 

0-13 

0-13 

O-IO 

0-13 

0-19 

0*25 

0*10 

0-13 

(Nothing, l)edding 
and huadwear . . 

7-19 

8-72 

14-75 

14-24 

14*80 

18-82 

20*79 

15 -08 

11-25 

16-40 

Footwear 



1-93 

1-84 

1-29 

2*1? 

2-2? 

3-20 

1*46 

1*68 

l-<.»4 

Miscellaneoiifl (Laun- 
dry, etc.) 

2-47 

2-57 

3-06 

3-59 

3-61 

3-92 

3 -.34 

2-63 

2-34 

3-43 

Medical care 

4-32 

6 01 

5-26 

5-70 

6-43 

6-14 

5-19 

3-16 

4*14 

5-49 

Personal care 

1-73 

1-8S 

2-04 

2-19 

2-40 

2-42 

2-33 

1-95 

2-19 

2-26 

Education and read- 
ing 


1-45 

1-27 

1-09 

1-45 

0-48 

1-34 

0-66 

0-06 

0-96 

Rnert-ation mid 

amusement 

1-S6 

O'SS 

0-95 

0 93 

1-25 

1 ■ 68 

1-47 

1-37 

1-3U 

1-24 

Transport andoom- 
munioaiion 

2-35 

1*76 

2.22 

4-46 

5-62 

3-64 

5-01 

3-20 

3*46 

4-07 

Siibscriptiiiii, etc. . . 

0-40 

1-75 

1-66 

2-62 

1-72 

2 03 

3-12 

1-59 

5-88 

2-58 

Personal oflTucts and 
misoellancoiiM ex- 
penses 

1-47 

0-63 

0-49 

0-60 

0-54 

1-83 

0-57 

0-66 

0-36 

0-77 

Sub-total: Non-food 

30-89 

46-72 

63-64 

57-18 

60-15 

62-81 

65-27 

60-81 

45-43 

57-07 

Total: consumption 
expenditure 

120-30 117-32 136-46 

133-70 139-08 137-16 1 

131 -04 106-63 

94-29 

128-71 

Non-ronaumjdion 
expendiinre 
Taxes, interest and 
litigation 

9-31 

2-44 

2-25 

2-79 

2-28 

2-79 

1-80 

3-62 

1-.59 

2*46 

Remittance to de- 
pr-ndants 




2-18 

2-20 

3-59 

10-06 

6-65 

16-73 

4-85 

Savings and invest- 
ments 

20-41 

3-27 

4-52 

7-33 

12-88 

8-38 

7-06 

4-75 

7-17 

7-00 

Debts repaid 


0-59 

6-62 

11 -78 

8-46 

7-40 

6-32 

22-63 

10-38 

9-62 

Total: non-consump- 
tion expenditure 

29-72 

15-30 

13-29 

24.08 

25-88 

22-16 

25-24 

37-65 

35*86 

24-82 


Total: dishiirHo- 

m©nt9 150 02 132-62 148-75 157-78 164-06 159-32 166-78 144-28 130-14 153*53 
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The percentage expendituie on food to consumption expenditure 
generally decreased with an increase in the per capita income upto the 
per capita income class ‘Rs. 35 to less than Rs. 50’ it showed a small 
increase in the next per capita income class and thereafter showed again 
a declining tendency. The percentage expenditure on non-food items 
generally showed an uj^ward trend with an increase in the level of per 
capita income. 

5*6. Food exipendUiire 

One of the important results which can be derived from an analysis 
of family budgets is how the expenditure on a particular commodity 
varies with the level of family income. This relationship is generally 
termed the Engel curve after Ernest Engel. The main results derived 
by Engel from his studies are set out below: — 

(i) Food represents the largest single item of expenditure in the 
family budget. 

(«) The proportion of expenditure devoted to food decreases 
as the level of living of the family increases. 

{Hi) That the proportion of expenditure on rent and clothing is 
approximately constant and that on ‘luxury’ items increases 
with a rise in the level of living. 

Of the above propositions, the second is the most important since 
this has been confirmed repeatedly and is now hnown as the Engel’s 
Law. It is customary to take variations in percentage expenditure 
on food to total expenditure to reflect roughly the variations in the level 
of living. An attempt has been made to analyse the distribution of 
families in each per capita income class and family size class by the 
percentage expenditure on food. 

5*61. Atiali/sis by per capita, income classes 

Expenditure on food depends on other factors besides income and 
the size of the family is the most important among such factors. To 
eliminate the effect of the size of tire family, therefore, the analysis has 
been made in terms of per capita income classes instead of family income 
classes. Table 5*8 gives the percentage distribution of families in each 
monthly per capita income class by the percentage expenditure on food 
to total expenditure. 
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Tablk 5*8 

Percentage distribution of families in each monthly 'per capita income does 
by the per<xntagc expenditure on food 


Monthly per capita income class (Rs.) 

Percentage ox- ^ ...... a ^ 

penditiire on food <6 6— 10— liS— 20-^ 2i5— • 36— • 60— 05 All 

to total <10 <15 <20 <25 <36 <60 <66 and 


oxpenditurti 









above 


I 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

S 

0 

10 

n 

<45 

r 

6*14 

10*96 

13*42 

20*82 

26*58 

32*78 

42*50 

45*02 

23*98 

45— <50 

— 

8*89 

4*64 

10*66 

6*74 

11*02 

22*62 

9*71 

2*60 

9*66 

60— <65 

— 

26*64 

7*27 

21*34 

12*77 

13*43 

17*21 

11*06 

11*97 

14*70 

56— <60 

.. 46*64 

8*83 

20*89 

12*13 

16*33 

14*18 

8*48 

10*75 

8*18 

13*40 

60— <66 

.. 

20*62 

22*62 

20*19 

18*30 

12*64 

9*31 

8*69 

9*51 

16*64 

66— <70 

— 

— 

13*62 

12*22 

13*09 

12*22 

7*44 

— 

11*71 

10*80 

70 and above 

63*46 

28*98 

20*10 

1004 

11*95 

9*a3 

2*26 

17*29 

9*51 

11*76 


Total .. 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 


The percentage ^ of families having significantly low percentage 
expenditure on food (less than 45 per cent.) was generally high in higher 
per capita incohie classes, 

5*62. Analysis by family size 

While analysing the percentage expenditure on food vis-a-vis the 
family size it has to be borne in mind that broadly speaking, large-sized 
families contain comparatively more earning members resulting in higher 
family income. This, however, is only a rough relationship and hence 
a percentage distribution of families with a certain percentage expenditure 
on food by size will be subject to the effects of variations in both family 
size and income. Subject to this, table 5*9 gives the percentage distri- 
bution of families in each family size class by the percentage expenditure 
on food to total expenditure. 
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Tablb 5*9 


Pefc&iUage distribtUion of families in each family size class by 'percentage 

expendituTe on food 


Peroentoge of Number 

fexpenditure oa of 

ood to total familiM 

•xpeuditure (unestima. 

tod) 



Family 

size 



c 

1 

2 

and 3 

4 and 

5 

6 and 

7 

Above 7 

■ ■ % 

AU 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

<46 .. .. 92 

41*13 

29*83 

18-76 

16*68 

6-64 

23-98 

45—<60 .. .. 38 

8*95 

9*18 

11*00 

9*10 

8,37 

9*66 

60— <55 . . • • 53 

12-6(]^ 

14*79 

17*67 

13*4) 

9-63 

14*70 

66— <60 . . . . 66 

7*83 

13*84 

12*08 

19*01 

18*27 

13*46 

60— <66 . . . . 67 

8*39 

14*08 

16*85 

18*84 

27*35 

16 64 

66— <70 . . . . 42 

8*06 

10*78 

13*09 

6*54 

14 11 

10*80 

70 and above • • 46 

13*04 

7*60 

11*66 

16*52 

16*63 

11*70 

Total . . 378 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Peccentam distribution 
of fsmuiea • . x 

16*66 

28*17 

32*84 

14*43 

8-91 

100-00 

Nmaber of families 

(uneatimaled) • • x 

58 

109 

123 

54 

34 

378 


About 41 per cent, of the single member families spent less than 
45 pet cent, of the total expenditure on food. As against this, only about 
17 per cent, and about 7 per cent, of the families, containing 6 and 7 
and above 7 members respectively, spent less than 45 per cent, on food. 

5*7. Proportion of families reporting expenditure on selected sub-groups 

The percentage of families incurring expenditiire on some of the 
selected sub-groups of consumption expenditure, or non-consumption 
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outgo or capital outlay often reveal a great deal about the expendi> 
tuie habits of the population group. Such figures are given in table 


6 * 10 . 


Table 5*10 


Percentage of families r&porting expenditure <m seiecUd sub-groups by 

family size 


Items 


Family size 



One Two Four Six or AboTe 
or three or five eeven eeven 


All Reporting 
families 
(unesti- 
mated) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Prepared meals and 
refreshments 

69-4S 

70-30 

69 11 

72-01 

08-22 

69-84 

284 

Non-alcoholie beverages 

21 17 

22-46 

36-81 

40-39 

30-19 

29-92 

113 

Pan, supari • • 

43-45 

38-63 

30-38 

51-83 

36-58 

38-40 

146 

Tobacco and tobacco 
products . . 

83-46 

86-11 

88-64 

93-28 

92-63 

88-11 

331 

Alcoholic beverages . . 

6-32 

17-63 

27-31 

45-38 

21-62 

23-37 

89 

Furniture and furnishings 

8-67 

7-37 

0-65 

12-49 

5-18 

7-88 

28 

Household services 

30-28 

41-00 

31-75 

32-30 

19-42 

34-07 

128 

Medical care 

100-00 

98-68 

100-00 

98-76 

97-98 

99-27 

375 

Personal care 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

378 

Education and reading 

0-38 

10-65 

38-42 

36-70 

64-71 

27-69 

104 

Recreation and amuse- 
ment 

54-34 

68-44 

61-27 

54-70 

60-50 

57-49 

213 

Transport and communi- 
cation 

80-01 

80-85 

81-10 

77-68 

73-26 

80-77 

307 

Remittance to depen- 
dants • • • • 

21-77 

13-77 

8-79 

10-24 

1-07 

11-82 

46 

Savings and investments 

81-99 

80-03 

88-30 

95-75 

97-08 

86-92 

328 

Debts repaid 

23-01 

26-97 

36-79 

35-52 

37-33 

30-61 

120 


About 70 per cent, of the families incurred expenditure on prepared 
meals and refreshments. About 30 per cent, of the families reported 
ejq>endituTe on non-alcoholic beverages, like tea, soft drinks, etc. Most 
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of the families surveyed were addicted to tobacco and tobacco products. 
Furniture and furnishings did not seem to be much popular objects of 
expenditure but about 31 percent, of the families in all size (jiasses spent 
on household services which consisted of cmploynieut of sweeper. The 
percentage of families reporting expenditure on education and reading 
was about 28. About 57 per cent, of the families reported expenditure 
on recreation and amusement. The use of means of transport and 
communication was widespread and about 81 per cent, of the families 
reported expenditure on this sub-group. 

About 87 per cent, of the families were cither saving or investing 
some amount. On t he other hand, expenditure on account of remittance 
to dependants was reported by only a small percentage of families, 
viz.t about 12. About 31 per cent, of the families were making repay- 
ments of debts. 



Chapter 6 

POOD CONSUMPTION AND NUTRITION 

G*l. Qvantities of food consumed 

Food consumption is an important indicator of the level of living. 
Detailed data on quantities consumed of different items of food, drink 
and tobacco (excluding ‘prepared meals and refreshments’ for which it 
was not possible to obtain quantitative data) were obtained from the 
sampled families. The quantities of various items consumed, on an 
average, per fanjily per month are presented in table 6*1. 

Table 6*1 

Average qmntitg consumed jter family per nmith by items 

[torn Standard Number ATeraj^n 

unit of Quantity 

(quantity) familiea consumed 

reporting^ per family 
(unestimated) per month 

1 2 3 4 


FOOD, HEVERAOES, ETC. 
Cereals mid cereal 'products 


Rioo 




tg. 

326 

0-57 

Wheat 





354 

48-21 

Wheat atta 




»» 

3 

0-10 

Jo war 





67 

3-07 

Jow ar atta 




»» 

2 

0-06 

B.ajra 




9t 

31 

0-72 

Rajra at (a 





3 

0-05 

Maize 





6 

0-14 

Maize at ta 





1 

0-02 

Ciram 




»» 

142 

4-00 

Gram atta 




r* 

5 

0-06 

Maida 




99 

34 

0-09 

Suji, rawa 




99 

103 

0-30 

Biscuit 




99 

4 

0-48 

Other cereals 




tl 

99 

4 

0-02 


♦The figures in col. 3 1 ‘elate to those families only which bad reported figures on 
quantities of various items consumed, 

m 
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Table 6*1 — corUd. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

Pulses and pulse products 






Arhar 



tg. 

i>S8 

1-56 

Gram 



99 

03 

0-29 

Moong 



99 

273 

107 

Masur 



99 

ira 

0-46 

Uni 



9 

199 

090 

0 til or puke? 




o 

0-0(i 

Tulso products 



• « 

•yn 

0 06 

Oilseeds, oils findfols 






Mustard oil 




144 

0*41 

Coconut oil 



99 

21 

002 

Gingelly oil 



• f 

268 

115 

Groundnut oil 



99 

1 

001 

Other vegetable oils 



99 

1 

• • 

Vanaspati 



99 

62 

0-29 

Oil-scods • • 

« * 

• • 

99 

1 


Other fats 



99 

1 

. . 

Mealf fish and eggs 






Goat moat • • 


• « 


143 

0-82 

Fresh fish . . 



99 

80 

0*36 

Dry lifih 



l« 

J 


Preserved fish 



99 

4 

0*08 

Eggs hen • • 



no. 

3 

0-05 

Milk and milk products 






Milk (cow) 



1. 

23 

104 

Milk (buffalo) 



99 

297 

917 

Curd . . . . 



kg. 

122 

0*41 

Lassi 



99 

9 

008 

Khoa 



99 

o 

001 

Ohaima 



99 

1 

0*03 

Ghee (cow) 



99 

31 

009 

Ghoo (buffalo) 



99 

265 

M8 

Butter 



99 



Powdered milk 



99 

1 

004 



66 




Table 6'1—contd. 



1 




2 

3 

Condimants and spitis 

Salt 

• • 

• • 

kg. 

301 

1-23 

Turmeric 

. . 

. * 

g. 

336 

153-73 

Chillies — ^green 



•» 

147 

269-78 

Chillies — dry 



*9 

338 

435-88 

Oidon 


. • 

kg. 

294 

2-74 

Garlic 


. , 

g. 

243 

112-09 

Coriander 


. , 

*» 

314 

204-12 

Ginger 



»» 

28 

9-10 

Pepper 



99 

37 

8-98 

Methi . . . 



99 

40 

16-91 

Saffron 


. . 

99 

2 


Mustard 


. • 

99 

1 

0-47 

Jira 



99 

297 

65-32 

Clove 



99 

20 

0*93 

Elachi 


. . 

99 

20 

1-62 

Mixed spices 


. • 

99 

238 

o2* 84 

Other spices, etc. . . 


• , 

99 

89 

6-77 

VegetahleB and vegtiabh product 
Potato 


kg. 

S53 

6-37 

Muli, turnip, radish . . 


. • 

99 

24 

0-72 

Carrot, beet 



99 

24 

010 

Arum 


• • 

99 

90 

0-40 

Brinjal 



99 

231 

1-37 

Cauliflower 


, , 

99 

48 

0-69 

Cabbage . . 



99 

3 

0-01 

Jackfrnit . . 


. , 

99 

1 

• « 

Ladies finger 



99 

112 

0-50 

Tomato 


, , 

•9 

178 

1-10 

Cucumber 



99 

3 

0-01 

Pumpkin . . 



99 

129 

0-64 

Gourd 



99 

119 

0-68 

Karela 


, , 

kg. 

47 

014 

Bean 



99 

20 

0-11 

Pea 



99 

42 

0-23 

Other vegetables 



99 

1 


Palak 


, , 

99 

172 

O-Sl 

Amaranth, ohalai . . 



99 

3 

0-05 

Mi'Hii 


, , 


73 

0-35 

Other leafy vegetables 


• . 

9 

14 

0-07 

Pic’kle preservatives 



99 

1 

• • 

Other vegetable products 


•• 

99 

29 

o-n 


56 




Table 6*1 — emeU. 



1 




2 

3 

Fruits and fruit products 
Banana, plantain . . 



no. 

130 

8-62 

Orange 




43 

111 

I^moii 



*• 

(> 

0-19 

Mango 



ft 

29 

1-31 

Water melon 



»> 

34 

0-20 

CJoconut . . 



99 

27 

0-15 

I'apaya 



99 

13 

0-10 

CasUewnut 



kg. 

10 

0*01 

Apple 



•f 

7 

0-01 

Kharbooza 



ft 

21 

c 

o 

Dried fr uits 



99 

12 

0*02 

Other f mil s 



99 

93 

0-.35 

Other fruit products 



99 

3 

<)-02 

Sugar ^ honey, etc. 
Sugar-crystal 




279 

1*74 

Sugar-deshi 



99 

0.3 

0-39 

Gnr 



99 

290 

1*71 

Honey 


♦ # 

99 

-> 

0 01 

Sugar- candy 



99 

1 

•• 

Fan, Supari, etc. 

Pan-loaf 


• • 

no. 

.38 

21 -.>7 

Pan-liiiished 


. • 

99 

93 

7*27 

Supari 



If 

O* 


27 04 

Lime 



,, 


5 02 

Katha. 



*• 

30 

.'5*48 

Tobacco and products 

Bidi 



no. 

202 

392*55 

Cigarette 

. • 

. . 

ft 

29 

6*G3 

Zarda, kimam, surtl 

, . 

, , 

??• 

07 

.38*84 

Chewing tobacco 

. . 

, , 

99 

47 

24*3S 

Smoking tobacco . . 

, , 

. , 

99 

45 

137 *(>3 

TIukka tobacco prepared 

. . 


99 

30 

101 13 

Alcoholic beverages 

t -ountry liquor 

Ganjs 



pint 

OS 

0*43 

. • 

. . 

«• 

11 

1*17 

Bhaug 

. . 

. . 

99 

5 

0*12 

Opium 


•• 

99 

4 

. . 

Other beverages 

Tea-leaf . . 



kg. 

IU4 

0*05 

lue 



99 

0 

0*04 


g.=9gram. kg. ^-kilogram no.^uumber l.-= litre. 
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The quantity of ccrcuis and cercul products consumed, on an 
average by a working class family per month was 62*89 kg. ()f 
this, the major portion (48*31 %.) was accounted for by 
wheat and wheat atta. The average size of a family in terms 
of adult consumption units was 3*31 and hence the quantity of cereals 
consumed per adult per day worked out to about 0*62 kg. Besides 
62*89 kg. of cereals and cereal products, a family consumed 
4*40 kg. of pulses and pulse products; 10*21 of inilk (cow and buffalo) 

1 * 84 kg. of mUk products ; 1 * 88 kg. of oils and fats; 1 • 26 kg. of meat, fish 
and e^s (excluding eggs for which quantity figures in weights were not 
available), 5*31 kg. of condiments and spices; 13*45 kg. of vegetables and 
vegetable products and 3*85 kg. of sugar, honey, etc. Apart from these, 
there was some consumption of fruits and fruit products but this could not 
be reduced to weight and of prepared meals, etc., for which quantity data 
could not be collected. 

Among items of pan-supari, tobacco and beverages, an appreciable 
consumption of pan, supari, bidi hukka and smoking tobacco was recorded. 

6*2. Analysis of ntUritive contents 

In collaboration with the Nutrition Kesearch Laboratories, Govern- 
ment of India, an evaluation of the nutritive contents of the foodstuffs 
consumed, on an average, by a working class family in Gwalior was attemp- 
ted on the basis of data presented in table 6 * 1 keeping in view the age-sex 
composition of an average family. In the analysis, the following assump- 
tions were made while calculating the nutritive requirements of tlie various 
ago groups: — 

1. The caloric requirements for the sigc-group below b years was 
assumed to be 1,150 per child per day and for the group of 5 to 14 ye.irs 
at 2,000. The male manual w'orkers were assumed to be moderately active 
reejuiring 2,800 calories per day. They were mainly factory workers. 
Most of their occupations would require less than 5 cal/kg/hour and a good 
number even less than three. All women falling in the age group of 15 64 
years were assumed to require 2,300 calories to allow for activity, preg- 
nancy and lactation requirements. All other persons were assumed to lead 
a sedentary life. 

2. Children below* 5 years w'cre assumed to require about 12 g. protein 
per day and children between 5 to 14 years, 63 g. Adult men required 55 g. 
protein per day while adult women were assumed to require 46 g. protein. 
M/r(I))237L'ofLB-6 



Of the women between 15 and 54 years, one-third were assumed to be 
pregnant or nursing and their protein requirements calculaced at 100 g. 

per day. 

3. The calcium requirements of children upto 15 years were assumed 
to be 1 *25 g. per day and the pregnant or nursing women were assumed to 
require 1-76 g. calcium per day. The calcium requirement of the rest was 
assumed to be 1*00 g. 

4. Iron requirement of pregnant or nursing women was assumed to be 
30 mg. per day while for the rest it was assumed to be 20 mg. per day. 

5. The vitamin requirement was calciUated at 0.5 g. per 1,000 
calories. 

6. No authentic data on nutritive contents of nuKils taken in restaur- 
ants, cafeterias, etc., arc available. However, it has been calculated while 
planning low cost menus, that He. 0*75 worth meal may provide 2,500 
calories and 65 g. of protein. Allowing for a little prolit margin for the 
commercial catering establishments, it has been assumed that lie. 1 • 00 
worth meal will provide about 2,500 calories and i'b g. of protein. No 
assumption has been made with regard to other nutrients. 

Table 6*2 gives the nutritive value of the fooilstulTs consumed, on an 
average, by a working class family at Gwalior centre as well as the quantity 
recommended for consmnption by the Nutrition llcsearch Laboratories 
in terms of different nutrients. 

Table 6*2 

Nvtritive value of food stujfs consumed, on an average, by a workitig class 

family 


Nutrients 


1 


Calories 

Protein 

Pat 

Calcium 

Iron 

Vitamin A 
Vitamin B| 
Vitamin C 
Nicotinic acid 
Riboflavin 


mg. -Milligram 


Quantity Quantity 

consumed per recommended 
day per family 


3 


10,350 8,853 


323 

g- 

231 

g- 

185 

g- 

— 


21 

g- 

4*8 

g- 

100 

mg. 

85 

mg 

0,070 

i.u. 

14,385 

i.u. 

0* 6 

mg. 

4-4 

mg. 

150 

mg. 

206 

mg. 

01 

mg. 



30 

mg. 

— 



g.-^gram. 


i.u.»iiiteriiatioual unit. 
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From the above it would appear that while the overall nutritive value 
of the diets was good, there was room for improvement. Increast d intake 
of leafy vegetables, firuits like guava and mangoes and intake of at least 
Bkimmed milk especially by the children and pregnant and nursing women 
would help to improve the diet and meet the deficiencies in respect of 
calcium, vitamins *A’ and ‘C’ and first class proteins. 
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Chapter 7 

BUDGETARY POSITION 


7*1. Inlroductonj 

The two sides of the family balance sheet are receipts and disbursc- 
lucnts. It may be recalled here that disbursements include money expendi- 
ture for current living and amount speiit to increase assets or decrease 
liabilities and receipts include money incoTues (and imputed money value 
of items consumed without money outlay) and funds whicdi are obtained 
through decreasing assets or increasing liabilities. Theoretically, the two 
sides of the balanc-' sheet should exactly tally for each sampled family. 
In practice, however, data on receipts and disbursements collected ii\ the 
course of family living surveys seldom show sucli exact correspondence. 
There is always a gap between the two which may be called the balancing 
difference. The reasons for the gap are .several. Firstly, data arc collected 
from the sampled families for one whole month generally iji one inter- 
view. It is hardly possible to obtain exact figures from families so as to get 
a perfect account of the receipts and disbursements. Many factors such as 
recall lapses, end-period effect .s, deliberate concealment or distortion of 
certain items of income and expenditure on the part of informants, etc., 
come into play in the process of collection of data. Then, in the present 
survey the value of articles of Ibod, drink, tobacco and fuel and light 
actually consumed was token on the disbursement-side and not the pur- 
chase value. Net income from ‘family members enterprise account’ could 
only be apjiroximate bccaii.se of difliculties of accounting. On account t)f 
all these factors, a.n exact balance between average receipts and disburse- 
ments per family cannot be expected in the data. 

Table 7 • 1 gives the average receipts and disbursements by monthly 
family income classes and also the net balancing difference between the 
two. 


Taking all income clas.se.s, the net balancing difference was ( — ) Ils. 
7 ‘72 or 5‘29 per cent of the total receipts. The net balancing difference 
was positive, i.e., receipts were more than tlisbursements in the case of only 
the highest income class. 

(GO) 
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Table 7*1 

Average receiptSt disbursements and balancing difference by family income 

class 


Monthly family Income class 
(Rs.) 

Percentage 
of famOies 
to total 

Average 
receipts 
per family 
per month 
(Rs.) 

Average 
disbursements 
per family 
per month 
(Rs.) 

Net 

balancing 
difference 
+ or 

(R«.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Less than 30 

M3 

79-45 

110-73 

-31-28 

30 to less than 60 

14-30 

82-. 32 

101-75 

—19 -43 

60 to less than 90 

37-54 

121-28 

126-36 

•~->5-08 

OOtoleas than 120 

28*06 

155-77 

164*71 

—8*94 

120 to loss than 150 . . 

7-16 

180-82 

190*20 

-9-38 

150 to less than 210 .. 

8-47 

237-09 

242*08 

•—4-99 

210 and above 

3-34 

326-22 

298-50 

+27-72 

Total 

100-00 

145*81 

153-53 

—7-72 

7*2. Budgetary •position 

by family 

income 




The existence of a balancing difference, as discussed above, has to bti 
kept in view in studying the relationship between current money income 
and money expenditure for current living, i,e., the budgetary position 
of the families. The term ‘current money income’ has been taken to include 
income from paid employment, self-employment and other income such 
as rent from land, houses, pension, cash assistance, gifts, con- 
cessions, interest and dividends, chance games and lotteries, while “money 
expenditure for current living” has been taken to include all items of 
consumption expenditure and disbursements on account of remittances to 
dependants and taxes, interest on loans and litigations. According to defi- 
nitions adopted in this Report, these terms will be referred to simply as 
income and expenditure. The budgetary position for groii [>3 of families 
at successive income levels measures the changing relationship between 
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iacome and expenditure along the income scale and brings to light th( 
prevalence of spending finance through deficit or the extent of surplus- 
es. Such data are presented in table 7*2. 

Table 7*2 

Budgetary position by famUy income classes 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

AbOUl f " ■ ■ 

<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 120— 

<120 <160 

160— 

<210 

210 

and 

above 

All 

1 2 

3 

4 

6 6 

7 

8 

9 

Average monthly income 

per family (Rs.) .. 22-06 

49-13 

76-93 

100-78 131-23 

176-23 

263-77 

97 -U 

Average monthly ex- 

penditure per family 
(Rs.) .. .. 99-00 

96-20 

110-78 

144-38 174-63 

214-24 

266-05 

136 -0^ 

Monthly halanet 







Percentage of families re- 
cording surplus* to total 
families . . . . — 

1-18 

8-13 

6-63 1-66 

2-63 

1-76 

20-81 

Percentage of families re- 
cording deficit to total 
families 1*13 

13-12 

29-41 

22-53 5-61 

6-84 

1-60 

79-12 

Average surplus (4*) or 

deficit ( — ) per family 
(Rs.) .. -76-94 

-46-07 -34-86 -43-60 —43-40 — 38-01 

7-72 

—38 - 1 


*Zoro balance is considered as surplus. 


Of the total families surveyed, about 79 per cent, had deficit budget 
while the remaining 21 per cent, had balanced or surplus budgets. Takinj 
all families in each income class, excepting the highest income class, th 
n(‘t result was a deficit balance. 

7*3. Budgetary position by famUy composition 

Table 7 *3 gives the^budgetary position of the families by family typ 
in terms of the numbot of adults and childien in the famity. 
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Table 7*3 

BmlgeUmj 'position by family composition 


Family composition (in terms of adults /ohildren) 


t *- 

*om parti- 1 

1 2 

2 2 2 

3 3 3 

Other 

oulars adult 

adult adults 

adults adults adults adults adults adults 

tanii- 


and 

and I and 2 and 

and 1 and 

lies 


child- 

child child- more 

child more 



ren 

ren than 2 

than 



(one 

children 

1 child 



or more) 





All' 


1 2 :i 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 


Percentage , 

of fancies 
rt^cording 
surplus * 
to total 

. families 5-34 2-32 2 00 4*23 1*43 0*69 0*81 0*60 3*33 20*87 

Percentage 
of families 
rooording 
deficit to 
total fami- 
lies 10*31 1*81 0*25 n*78 9*58 11*78 2*94 3*67 0*56 1M6 7913 

Average 
amount of 
surplus (-{-) 
or deficit 

(-) (R«.) 

per family 
over all 
families io> 

gethor -23'46-44-41 -24*73 -27 08 -36*89 -50*86 -48*03 -35*94 -58*85 - 49*49 -38-84 


* Zero balance is (roiisidered as siirjdus. 

Taking all families !h each group^ the net result was a deficit balance. 
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Chapter 8 


LEVEL OF LIVING 
8*1. Conceptof ‘level of living' 

In Part I, data liave been presented mainly on the economic and 
material aspects of the levels of living, i.e., income and expenditure of 
working class ftimilios (as defined for tlio purpose of this survey) in Gwa- 
lior.The concept of level of living, however, does not merely end with 
the satisfaction of the material wants; it embraces all types of ‘material’ 
and ‘non-matefial’ wants. It expresses, in a large measure, a state of mind 
as a result of participation in ‘non-material’ aspects of life as well as the 
level of consumption of material goods and services, So far as consumption 
of material goods is conoerned, the level of living referes to the quantita- 
tive and qualitative consumption of goods and services. The actual 
composition of the items being consumed will depend upon the tastes 
and habits of the person or family in question and on the relative 
prices prevalnet in the market to which he/it has access. The non-material 
elements entering into the concept of the level of living cover the whole 
field of desires and values for wliich a man may care-desires for particu- 
lar types of food, drink, housing, clothing, etc., for educational cultural 
and recreational facilities ; for opportunity to do the kind of work that is 
satisfying to him; for safeguards against the risks of illness, imemployment 
and old age, etc. These ‘non-material’ aspects in their turn are depend<'nt 
to a great extent on social policy and climate and several other factors 
which naturally differ from society to society and individual to individual. 
A study of the non-material aspects of level of living can, therefore, most 
meaningfully be made for a compact group of population living under al- 
most similar conditions. 

Taking the broad concept of the level of living as discussed above, an 
attempt was made to collect information on certain additional items 
considered significajit for the study of this concept for the working class 
population in India. This was the first attempt of its kind in this country 
and hence it was made on a limited scale. The information on these 
additional items was collected in a separate schedule (Schedule ‘B’) from 

((•> 7 ) 
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an independent smaller sample of families. The additional aspects of level 
of living covered were : 

(a) Sickness; 

(b) Education ; 

(e) Conditions of work, awareness of rights, trade unionism and 
social security; 

(d) Employment and service conditions ; 

(e) Housing conditions and the situation of the house in the con* 

text of social amenities; 

if) Indebtedness ; and 

(^) Savings and assets and inventory of a few durable items. 

8*2. Scope of Schedule ‘JS’ 

The purpose of the enquiry in Schedule ‘B’ was a study of the as- 
pects of living other than income and expenditure. These aspects were 
selected so as to enable an assessment being made of the physical well 
being, satisfaction of cultural wants, participation in community activities, 
enjoyment of social rights, etc. The object was not only to obtain some 
quantitative indicators of level of living but also to get a qualitative idea of 
the conditions in which the families lived, the difficulties they experienced 
their likings and interests, etc. For example, under the head *Sick* 
ness’ information was obtained on how the families were affected when 
there was an incidence of sickness. Similarly under ‘Education’ information 
was collected not only about levels of literacy but also about interests 
of families in the matter of acquiring education and difficulties in the 
way. Under the head “Conditions of work, awareness of rights, trade 
unions and social security’’, details were collected about the extent to 
which the workers were in a position to enjoy the rights and privileges 
accruing to them from their employment. Under other heads also an 
attempt was made to collect information on both quantitative and quali- 
tative aspects. 

The data were collected by the ‘Interview Method’ firom the members 
of the sampled families. The Investigators were instructed to probe at 
great length into the replies given before inserting them in the schedule. 
It has to be recognised, however, that in a survey of this type, particu- 
liurgly when this part of the survey was the first of its kind in India, a large 
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:.‘lcinctit of iion-sanipling error, arising out of interview and response, is 
bound to creep into the data collected. For instance, the information rela- 
titig to conditions of repairs, sewage and ventilation arrang<;meuts in 
Chapter II and condition of work places, wclfVirc amenities provided to 
workers and awareii'ss of provision of labour laws on the part of the 
workers in Chapter 12 is based on the opinions of different Fi» hi Investi- 
gators and/or the samplcti workers. As such, the information relating to 
these aspects is of subjective nature and this could at best be considered to 
give only a broad picture. Moreover, the data, being based on a relatively 
small sample (120 families), are also subject to a large .sampling error. 
The.se limitations have to be carefully borne in mind while going 
through the analysis pre.sent(*d in this part of the lleport. In all Chapters 
<d’ this |)art of the I’epor^', uiiestiinated distribution, i.e., distributions as 
obtaii’.cd from the samide itself arc presented without any attempt to 
build up population estimates. 



(JUAPTKr. y 

E 1) UCA'r i O N AL IN'J' RESTS 
9*1. (icncrul alucation 

Data wcrcj coll jotoil on educational stamlards, etc., of the members ot 
the sampled working cla.ss families who were aged 6 years and above. Table 
9-1 shows the distribution of members receiving and not receiving educa- 
tion by family inc(.)me classes. Table 9-2 shows distribution of members 
not receiving edneation, scparat<dy for children (5 14 years) and others, 

by reasons and income classes. 

Tabt.r 9*1 

Dialrihiition of 'pcfsons {oged /> gcara n)id above) hg income, and educational 

st>tndards 


MoJidrly faiiiily income class (Es.) 


itDrn 

r "" 

— 

.A- 

1 


<(>d 

(•.(»—; 120 

120 mid 
above 

All 

1 



4 

6 

Actual mnnber of porf oiis in sampled fanii- 




414 

lies (aged 5 years and above) 

:j7 

245 

132 

rorcentage to total 

8*yv 

59*18 

31*88 

100-00 

(A) All persona 



18-01 


Pcrcont ago receiving education 

2-70 

11-43 

13-04 

Porceiitago not receiving education 

h7:}() 

88-57 

81-00 

86-96 

'fntal 

100- 00 

100 -00 

100*00 

JOO-00 

(D) ('hihlrtn 





Percentage receiving educaf ion 

20 00 

30-30 

f.0-00 

40-71 

Percentage not receiving edneaMun 

so -00 

03*04 

rd)-oo 

69-29 

'L’olal 

100 00 

100 00 

100*00 

100-00 

(C) All persons rfCt.lvuKj ednration 

• • 




Percentage receiving education iiiprimai y 





schools 

100- 00 

42-80 

36*00 

40-74 

Percentage receiving education in secon- 
dary schools 

Percentage receiving ('ducation in other 

•• 

39*29 

10*00 

27-78 

educational institutions 


17*85 

48*00 

31-48 

Total 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


( 70 ) 
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Table 9-2 

Per&’ntagi distribution of jMrr ons — (JhiUlrcn and ulinrs nut rcrvUiog 
rducalion by r-a'-ons and fninily uicotn^’ 


lioaHLUis lurnot rocoiviii>'| 
inducaticm 


•' I y ii ;- me (Us.) 


* 110 00 i: li!»; iiiul a ho VO All 

Oiiild- iltia*.; • (.‘lliLTii < iihd- Ofhirs (’hild- OtluTK 

leii I :i 


1 

2 

o 

4 

5 

0 

7 

s 

9 

Nt)t rt £K>rtiiig . . 

— 


7-U 


0-52 

l-io 

7 • 40 

2-05 

KiutiJioiu.1 difticultifs 

». 25-00 

40 -d2 


40 SO 

28-57 

29 07 

34-33 

40-90 

iiack of IrU-ilitifs 

25-00 

o-:is 

2 ns 

S-00 

4 ■ 70 

IJ 03 

MS 

9-21 

IbDUt^siic diHicullii'H 


12-50 

4-70 

SOO 

0-52 

5-81 

5-97 

7 -So 

AlU'ncling to 

nitcr- 








prise • « 

. . — • 

' — • 

— 

4. on 

4-70 

10-28 

1-49 

7-17 

Lack of intcro.st 


(i-25 

14-20 

0-71 

14-20 

5-82 

13-43 

8-19 

:)th*rra 

.. 50 -do 

;n-25 


20-57 

2S- 58 

30-23 

32-84 

24-57 

T«)tal 

.. 100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 


Out of tho family members aged 5 yoais and above, only about 
l:i per eenr. w<5rc iec(a\’mg edueation. 'I'lie petfoiifagc of tdiildreii «,f 
) to 1 1 ycarJJ ol' agi'. m.-eiviiig cdiical ion was about 4 I. Of tlie total mcin- 
beis reeeiviug edu'-ation, about 11 pe-r eent. we.re studying in primary 
schools, about 28 per wmt. iu secondary schools and the rest wei (' receiv- 
ing education tlirougli other institutions, e.g., colleges, universities, 
.eclmical institutions, literacy centr<*.s, etc. The main n'usons for childrcji 
not reta iving cdncatioji were financial diflicnilties, and lack of interest and 
n case of adult members auotlier reason was lack of Ifnnlity. 

J • 2. iSkill and lechnicdl training 

liirormatioii was also ol)tainod from individual members of the 
sampled families on possession of skill, technical education or training 
jcing received and the type of technical training desired. .As for skill 
required through family tradit ion and not through formal edncaition or 
gaining, 133 out of 41 1 immibers reported possession of such skill. Seven- 
X'cn members were rcci'iving technical education or traijiing as wec.ver, 
.vinder, spinner, et(i. Desire for technical education and training was 
jxpressed by 22 metnbers and the (O'cnjaition or vocation which they had 
n view was weaving, spinning, machine operating, tailoring, motor 
Iriving, etc. 



Cbapter 10 


SICKNESS AND TKEATMENT 

1 0 • 1 . Introductory 

Tho (lain iiiulor tliis head \vt*.ro jiot iiittuxtltnl to servo t}i« 

piir|)o.s(! of a sickooss survey as such— -tlioy were nniinly intoiuled to 
throw some broad liglit on liow the working class families were affected 
by the incidence of sickness. No rigid definition of sickness was, therefore, 
attempted and tin? inl'ormnixts were .asked to report all cases which they 
con.sidered as sk^kness. 'rims, even if petty cases of sickness, o.g., headache 
were rep(jrtcd, they were takmi into account. In respect of each member 
of the family, information was collected on e^xch case of sickness during 
the r«‘ference period of CO days proccAling the ilate of survey [of the family. 
For each case of sickness, details were sought on the type of sickness, 
consexjucnces, duration, details of treatment taken aixd source from which 
assistance, if any, was received. To ascertain the rluration of sickness and 
treatment, the date of commencement aird date of termination of the 
sickness during the reference pe.riod were tsdvcu ijito consideration. 

'fhe broad tyj)c.s of sicknass, e.g., digestive diseases, cold, etc., were 
recordetl by t he Investigator on the basis of reports of the informants 
tlienxselves because*, in many cases no medical aid was called for and no 
.•ittenipt at diagnosis was made. If s(‘.vcral diseasevs were*, involved in a 
paiticidar case;, the meiin dise*iise was re;corde;d. For gainfully occupied 
peusons, infonnatieni was also e:e)lle*cte;el e»n (Hmscepienccs of sie;kne‘-s8, i.e., 
whetheu’ weerk was stojepexl or next. 


10 *2. Treatment and consequences of sickness 

'fable 10- 1 shows the ]xercentage distribution of cases of sicknc&s 
during the reffereiicc period of 60 days by tyjxe, duration, treatment, and 
sexurcc of assistance*. In all, there were 79 cases of sickness reported among 
501 members of the sampled familievs. Infomiatiem on consequences of 
sickness was ctJlccteKl for gainfully occupied members of families only. 


( 72 ) 
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Table 10*1 

Percfut^tge distrihulion o f cmex of siclciwss by («-) typ<’, (lurdtUm, 
(c) type of treatmcTit , {<!) source of assistance received and (e) conscqntnces 


]h*m 


1‘ert entago of 

rasr*i 


1 


2 


(a) Tyye, of sickness 

Not reporting r . . 

Dysentery, diarrhoea, stomach trouble 
Fever 

Small-pox, plague, cholera 
Respiratory diseases 
Cough aiul cold 
Other diseases 


Total 


1- 27 
1(M:1 
50- (53 

2- 53 
S*8(> 

26 -58 


100*00 


{b) Duration {durintj the nfrntrr period) 

Below 7 clays 
7 days to below 15 <lays 
15 days to below 30 days 
30 days to bcdow 00 days 
(>0 days 


(c) T if pe of treatment 

Not reporting 
Notreatnient 
Self treatment 
Ayurvedic trcjatmoiit 
Unani treatment . . 

1 1 oni CBopat li ic t reat men t 
Allopathic t reatment 
Others 


20*25 


31*65 

17*72 

11*30 


18*09 


Total 


100*00 


1*27 

2*53 

3*80 

3*80 

2*53 

1*26 

84*81 


Total .. 100*00 


M/P(D)237i)ofLB— 7 
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Table lO-l— «(»(/<?. 



Item 

Percentage of 
ca»e» 


1 



(d) Source of assistance received 
N»> cassi stance received 
Friends and relatives 
Money lender 
Employer 

Employees’ State Insurance Corporation 
Others 


( c) Consequences {for gainf ully occupied 

Total 

memljers of families) 

100-00 

Work and normal diet stopped 

• • « • • • • 

11-70 

Only work stopped 

. . • • • ■ • 

70-47 

Only normal diet stopped 

.. 

— 

None stopped 

Total 

11-77 

I (He 00 


89-87 

7-60 


2-53 


Fever accounted for about 51 per cent, of the cases of sickness, '.riie 
distribution of case.s by duration of sickiioAS sbowtH.! tliut. in about 20 
per cent, of tlio cases the sickness lastfid for l«‘ss than 7 days and in about 
32 per cent, of the cases, it lasted for 7 days to less than 15 ilays. Allo 2 )a- 
thic treatment was taken in about 85 per cent, of tJie cases. In about DO 
per cent, cases no finaiuaal assistance for tnijitnujut was recauved. 
Taking the eases of sickness among gainfully occu])ied members of (he 
families, in about 88 per cent, of such cases, sickness re.sulted in stop[)age 
of work 'I’he average duration of stoppage of work was about 11 days. 




OnAPTUR n 

HOUSING CONDITIONS 

ll'l. liifmlHctoiij 

Uctailod (lata about tJie coiiditiou of lioiisint; comiectod with the 
dwellitiif, ra(*s,s, hotel or residential hous(«s of the sampled workiii" class 
families were (iolhicted. Information was also collected about the condition 
of the buildino in which the dw('Uing was located, aliout rooms and 
V ‘ andah of dwelling, about water supply, bath, kitchen and latrine and 
about the location of the dwelling. 

11 ’ 2 . Cnti/lilion of building 

Tab!*! 11*1 shows the general characteristic's of the building, such as 
type of building, ownership or type of landlord, type of structure, condi- 
tion of repairs and arrangements for sewage and ventilation. 

Taiu.k M l 

Dixlfibxtion, of families hg general ehameivrislies of the building in 
ii'hieh du'cllings were loealed 


Itfiii Pen •Chi. •lire ol 

f’aicilir.-s 

1 2 


(i) Typr of hnihliuij 


Not report iii«r 


1 tiT 

Chrtwi/biistcc 


s| • <>7 

Flats 


o s;j 

IiulitpciKlDiit hoiisfs 


IO-.S3 

Otliors 

.. 


>) Oirnfr-'diii) nr ft/)w of Inn <U or d 

'I’otal 

100- 00 

Kniplovor 

. . . • 


Self 

. . • . 

0J7 

Private 

• • « ■ « • 

37-r»<» 

1‘iiIiIk* liodios 

.. 

0-00 


I’otal 

mnoo 


I^(D)237DofLB— 7(a) 
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1 


2 


(c) Type of structure 

Permanent kachha . . . . . . . . . . . . 14' 17 

Perinaiicnt pucca . . . . . , . , , . . . 84* 17 

Temporary kachha .. .. .. .. .. 0"83 

Temporary pucca .. .. .. .. .. 0-83 

Others . . . . . . . . . . . . — 


Total .. 100 00 


{d) Condition of repairs 
Not reporting 
Good 

IVtodorately good 
Bad 


64-17 

20-83 

16-00 


Total .. 100-00 


(e) Sevoa^e arrangements 

Satisfactory .. .. .. 67-60 

Moderately satisfactory .. .. .. .. .. 11-67 

Unsatisfactory .. .. .. .. .. 20-83 


I'otal .. 100-00 


(/) Ventilation arrangements 

Not reporting .. .. .. .. .. 1-07 

No ventilation . . . . . . . . , . . . 0-83 

If ventilation : 

(i) Good . . . . . . . . . . . . 74-17 

(it) Bad .. .. .. .. .. .. 17-60 

{(it) Tolerable .. .. .. .. .. 5-83 


Total .. 100-00 


About 82 per cent, of the sampled families were living in Chawls/ 
bustees, about 11 per cent, in independent houses, about 1 per cent, in 
flats and 5 per cent, in other types of accommodation. Roughly 58 per 
cent, of the families were living in private buildings, about 27 per cent, 
in buildings provided by employers and about 9 per cent, in self owned 
houses. The structure of the building was jjuc.ca, i.e., with walls built of 
<;ement, bricks, concrete or stone in 85 per cent, of the cases and Kacliha 
in 15 per cent, of the cases. 

11 *3. Condition of dwelling 

Table 11*2 gives the condition of dwellings occupied by the sampled 
families, sucli as number of living rooms, kitchen, store, bath, provision 
of verandah, lighting, water supply, provision and type of latrine, etc. 
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For the purpose of the survey, a living room was defined as one which 
would exclude kitchen, store, etc., if separate kitchen, store, etc., existed 
in the dwelling. For sources of water supply, if more than one source was 
being used, the one used most was tsikcn into consideration. 

Table 11-2 

Percentage distribution of dwellings by various characteristics 


Item 


Percentage of 
dwellings 


1 


79-17 

l«-67 

2-50 

1*66 



Total 

•• 

100*00 

(6) Lighting iyiie 

Electricity 

Kerosene 

*• 

•• 

2:i-33 

76-67 


Total 

•• 

100*00 

(c) Provision of kitchen 

Kitchen provided . . 

.. 

.. 

51*67 

Where not provided using : 

(i) Room in common use with other families 

(ii) Tart of living room 

(tu) Covered or uncovered vcraiulah 
{iv) No s^Jccific part of the house 
(v) Not reporting 



17*50 

17*50 

10*83 

2*50 


Total 


100*00 


(a) Number of living rooms in dwellings 
Ono 
Two 
Three 

More than three 



(rf) Number of stores 

No store room . . . . - . . . . . • . 73-33 

One .. .. •• •• •• •• 25*84 

More than one . . . . . . . • • • • • 0» 831 


Total 


100*00 
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Table H-2—cotv^. 



(e) Provision of bath-room 

Not reporting .. .. .. .. .. .. 

No bath room provided . . . . . . . , . , 17*00 

Wliert providi d: 

(i) In individual use. . . . . . . . , . , I:!*o0 

(/i) III comiiion use .. .. .. .. ,, :hi ()7 

Total .. lOU'do 

(/) Provision of covered verandah 

Provided . . . . . . . , . . , , U • (i7 

Not proviiled .. .. .. .. .. .'>s*;{;j 


Total .. loo- 00 

(g) Nowrcc of water snppty 
Tap provided'. 

(i) In dwelling . . . . . . . . . . 17* oo 

(li) Outsitle dwelling .. .. .. 7.')*s;{ 

Well (with or without haiitl-pump) . . . . . . o- »i7 

l ot a I .. 100 -00 

{h) Provision of latrine. 

No latrine . . . . . . . , . . . . ji . 1 7 

In individual use . . . , . . . . . , . . 10* 17 

111 common use with other liiuiilies . . . . . . . . 71 . oi; 

'I'otal .. joo-oo 

(i) Type of latrine 

Flush system . . . . . . . . , . . , JO * 07 

Septic tank system . . . . , , . . , . 4* (m 

Manually cleaned .. .. .. .. .. 00 -JN 

luo-uu 


Total 
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It would be seen that about 79 per cent, of the dwellings were having 
one living room and about 21 per cent, were having two or more than two 
living rooms. In a majority of cases there was arrangement for tap water 
supply though outside the dwelling, separate kitchen and common latrines 
cleaned manually. 

11*4. Distance of diveUing from important places 

Information was also collected about the important places usually 
visited by workers and their families and the distance of such places from 
the dwellings. The intention was to find out whether essential needs and 
amenities were easily available to the workers and their families in nearby 
places. Table 11*3 gives the names of important places and percentage 
distribution of families visiting the places by distance of the places from 
their dwellings. 

Table 11-3 


Distribution, of families visiting important places by distance of the 
places from their dwellings 


Particulars of places, etc. 

Per- 
centage 
of fami- 
lies not 
report- 
ing 

Per- 

oeiitage 

Percentnge of families 
visiting the places by 
distance 

Total 

lies not Less than 1 mile 
visiting 1 mile to less 
than 2 
miles 

Two 

miles 

and 

above 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Work-place of main earner 

4-17 

— . 

68*33 

26-00 

2*60 

100-00 

Primary school 

417 

4- 17 

91-66 

— 

— 

100-00 

Medical aid centre 

5-83 

40*83 

61*67 

1*67 

— • 

100-00 

Hospital 

3-33 

0-8.3 

90*84 

6*00 

■ — 

100-00 

Play-g round for children 

600 

35*83 

65*00 

4*17 

— 

100-00 

Cinema house 

1-67 

— 

97-60 

0*83 

— 

100-00 

Shopping centre-grocery 

0-83 

— 

96-83 

3-34 

— 

100-00 

Shopping centre — ^vegetables 

4- 17 

11*67 

84*16 

— 

■ — • 

100-00 

Employment exchange 

5-00 

,5 -00 

— 

20*83 

69* 17 

100-00 

Railway Statfon 

5-00 

1-67 

— 

29*17 

64 • 16 

100-00 

Bus stop 

0-83 

0*84 

88-33 

9-17 

0*83 

100-00 

Post office . . 

— 

— 

89-17 

10-83 

— • 

100-00 


In a majority of the cases, work-places of the main earners were at 
a distance of less than 1 mile. Other important places of visit by workers 
and their families, such as ])rimary school, medical-aid centre, hospital, 
play-ground for children, cinema house, shopping centres, bus stop 
and post office were within a distance of leas than 1. mile in a majorit}' of 
the cases. 



Chaftkr 12 

EMPT.OYMBNT, WOIIKING AND SERVICE CONDITIONS 


12 *1. Introilioctofy 

Information was collected in res[)ect of employment pattern, service 
conditions, length of service, working conditions and w;‘lfarc of such 
worker-members in the sampled working class families as were employed 
in registered factories. In regard to employment pattern, employment 
history of the members employed in registered factories at any time 
during the preceding one year was collected for the 12 months preceding 
the date of survey. In view of the long reference period, a week was pres- 
cribed as the recording unit. It was recognised that details of employment 
history for one full year could not he obtained by wcidc to week accounting 
in view of the difficulties of recall and, th('rcfore, only a broad pattern 
W8T.8 sought by combining all the jjeriods under one particular major head 
during the preceding year on the basis of information furnished by the 
informant. 

AVith regard to working c.onditions aiul awareness of the statutory 
rights and privileges enjoyed by tin; workers, informatioii was collected 
from the inforinants alone and no attempt was mad(* by the Investigators 
to check up the details by visiting the factories, though in cases of doubt 
or conflicting opinions they had to probe in detail. For this purpose, only 
such members of the sampled families were covered as were employed in 
registered factories on the day preceding the date of survey. These included 
paid appreiitices also. 

12*2. Eiuploi/'tnent pattern 

Table 12*1 shows the employment pattern of the employee-members 
of the sampled families classified as “Permanent” and “Others” for a 
reference period of one year. 

There was clear difference in pattern for permanent and other em- 
ployees. In the case of the former, the percentage of man-weeks in ‘not 
in employment’ was negligible but not so in the case of the latter who 
had lesser quantum of paid employment in factories. 


( 80 ) 
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Table 12*1 

PerccntfHje dixfribution of man-weehs by employment stains 


Porccntage of inan-'\vi*ek8 worked 

Kmployfiiriil pari ionlars / ^ ^ 

Permanent Other All 

employees employ ei?s 


1 

2 

3 

4 

(it) Paid employment 
(/) Tn factories 

79*60 

65*48 

75*55 

(//) In other establishments 

— 

— 

— - 

(/>) Solf-einpJoymeiit 

— 

— 

— 

(e) In employment lint not at work 

19*57 

11*14 

17*15 

(f^) yo! in eniployme n.t 
(/) Seekiii" work 

0*32 

20*17 

6*01 

(ii) Not working but available for work 

0*51 

— 

0*37 

(Hi) Not av^ailable for work 

— 

3*21 

0*92 

I'otul 

100*00 

100- 00 

100*00 

Number of employees 

97 

39 



*0 out of 14‘J employees did not furnish employment particulars. 
12-3. Comlition of work-pluce 


Tabic 12-2 .ifives the opinion of the employee-members of sampled 
families (excludinj' those who were on out-door duties) classified by 
industry groups, about the condition of work-places. 


Table 12-2 

Percentage disiribuiion of employees (uxofding to opinion expressed on 
conditions of work-places by industry group 


Condition of work-place 



Industry-group 



f ■ 

Cotton 

textile 

Rest 

Ail 

1 


2 

3 

4 

Temptrature^ humidity and ventilation 

Uncomfortable 

, , 

14*63 

31*58 

16*90 

Tolerable or comfortable 

. • 

85*37 

63*16 

82*40 

No particular comment 

• • 

— 

5*26 

0-70 

Total 

•• 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 
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Table 12*2 — covM. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

Illumination 

Too dark 

•• 

0-81 

— 

0-70 

Too bright 

•• 

— 

— 

— 

Tolerable or good 

•• 

99-19 

100-00 

99-30 

No particular comment 

•• 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

•• 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

CkanlindJ-'ff 

Dirty 

•• 

12-20 

15-79 

12-67 

Fair or good 

•• 

86-18 

84-21 

85-92 

No particular comment 

•• 

1-62 

— 

1-41 

Total 

•• 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Silling and standing arrangements 

Uncomfortable 

•• 

8-94 

5-26 

8-45 

Comfortable 

•• 

10-57 

10-53 

10-57 

No particular comment 

•• 

80-49 

84-21 

80-98 

Total 

•• 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Total number of employees . . 

•• 

123 

19 

142 


12-1. Amenities provided 

Relevant: data collected from employee-members (excluding those 
whose ])liice of work wjis their own residence) on welfare amenities pro* 
vided within tin; cf)nipoiind or premises of the factory and outside are 
presented in table 12’ 3. 
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Table 12-3 

Percentmje dislrihution of eniployec-memlH i'.<i according to opinion 
expressed on am£niiias provided 


Among provided (C‘«»l. 4) con- 
sidc‘r«d 


Item 

Not 

rt'port- 

iug 

Ant 

provid- 

ed 

Pro- 

vided 

'J’otal 

Diisati.s- 

racturv 



S.'i 1 is- A7 • 

factory parti- 
cular 

COlll- 

lueiit 

Totar 

1 

2 

• f 

t 

.7 

0 

7 

8 

9 

■ — 


— 

- 

*- - 

-- 

. . 

- 

— 

and nritials 



IIMJ-OO 

100-00 

so ‘99 

19-01 

__ 

100-00 

Ba til . . , 

— . 

lit 'll 

3S-73 

100-00 

SO -09 

1-S2 

9-09 

100-00 

Wash plaei-s 


211 

07 -SO 

100-00 

97-12 

2-SS 


100 00 

Drinking wain 

0-7(t 


99-30 

lOO-Otl 

2 -SI 

97-10 



100-00 

R«‘.Mt-shcll^‘r 

1 10 

i*2:i 

94-37 

100 00 

97-70 

2-21 

— 

100-00 

CanttHMi 


1-41 

Os-nO 

100-00 

97 -SO 

1-43 

0-71 

100-00 

Reading »»r rmc at ion 
(In-npnal i\«* ami 


23-21 

70 •7ti 

100-00 

S4 - to 

1-S4 

13-70 

100-00 

grain shops . , 

. - 

(17 -US 

2-s2 

100-00 

100-00 

— 

— 

100-00 

'reehnieal traiiiinL' 

Mcdiial facilitv arranged 


100-00 


100-00 

— 



— 

by e.mplnyns. . 

Medioal fatilily arranged 


10-01 

7,7-30 

100 -00 

90-20 

I-S7 

1-87 

100-00 

by K.S.l.C. 

iti 

— 

9S-;79 

lOO-tto 

SS-TiT 

11-43 

-- 

100-00 

. _ . 

.. — 



. 











12 *5. StaUitoru rlr/hfs (utd hraefiis 


Tubl(^ 12-4 ^ivos the data collcctrd on awaronoss of important pro- 
visions of labour laws on the part of tin* emplovoc-inembers of the sampled 
working class families. 

Table 12* 4 

Dislrihution of employee- members by rights ami heuejits vmler labour laws 

ami awareness thereof 


Percentage 

of employee member 

s by awareness 

Not 

Fully 

Partially’ 

Not 

Total 

report ing 

are 

aware 

Jiware 


1 2 

3 

4 

,7 

6 

Factories Act 





Maximum daily hours of work 

at normal 7vages 

70-92 


29-08 

100-00 

Rate of overtime wages 

84-40 

1-42 

14-18 

100-00 

Entitlement to leave with wages - - 

tl0-7S 

2 -84 

t)-3S 

100-00 

Rate of leave with wages 

74-47 

2-S4 

22-00 

K.tO-tH* 
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Table 12 • 4— cowfeZ. 


1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

Payment of Wageft Act 






Payment of wages at regular 
intervals 

■ 

US -58 

_ 

1-42 

100-00 

Maximum interval at which 
wages can bo paid 

1-42 

03-62 

2-12 

2-84 

100-00 

Imposition of linos, deduction 
from wages 

- . 

63-83 

0-22 

26-95 

100-00 

Procedure for complaints 

— 

65-25 

7-80 

26-95 

100-00 

Employees' State Insurance Act 
and Scheme 

Benefit for sickness 


07-84 


216 

100-00 

Benefit for temporary disable- 
ment . . 

■ 

94-24 

3-00 

2-16 

100-00 

Dependant’s benefit in case of 
death . . 


51 'OS 

0-35 

39-57 

100-00 

Industrial Emj)loymeHt (Stand- 
ing Orders) Act 

Framing of procedures for 
recruitment, discharge, dis- 
ciplinary action, etc. 


7-14 

0-71 

02-15 

100-00 

Approval of procedure 

-- 

2*86 

0-71 

06-43 

100-00 

Intimation of procedures to the 
workers 

— 

14-20 

1-43 

84-28 

100-00 

Industrial Disputes Act 

Lay-off compensation 


5-84 

2-10 

91-07 

100-00 

Kate of lay-off compensation 

— 

5-11 

2-19 

92-70 

100-00 

Notice of retrenchment 


60-58 

1-46 

37-06 

100-00 

Retrenchment compensation . . 

— 

27-74 

1-46 

70-80 

100-00 

Employees' Provident Funds 

Act and Scheme 

Contribution by employer 


00-08 

3-00 

6-02 

100-00 

Period after which the em- 
ployer’s contribution becomes 
payable . . 


55-64 

6-77 

37-50 

100-00 

Accumulation of interest 

— 

78 ■ 05 

3-00 

18-05 

100-00 
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12 * 6 . Trade un,ion membership 

Data collected regfirding association of employee-members with 
trade anions are presented in table 12*5. For the purpose of the survey, a 
trade union was defined as any organisation or association of the workers 
which stood for achievement of the workers’ economic demands. Such 
organisations or associations might not necessarily be registered with the 
Registrar of Trade Unions or recognised by the employers. For ascertaining 
the membership of any trade union, only the position on the date of survey 
was tsiken into account. 

Table 12 *6 

Percentage distribiUion of employee-members according to membership 
of trade unions and other details 


Percentage of 

item employee- 

members 


1 


2 


Nt)t reporting . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1-41 

No union exists . . . . . . . . . , . . — 

In case of a union — 

(a) Members .. .. .. .. 82- ,‘19 

{h) Not members . . . . . . . . . . . . Ifi* 20 


Total .. 100 00 

Subjicrl ptinii paid 

Not reporting or no subscript inn . , . . . . . . . . — 

Paying regularly .. .. .. .. 90* 00 

Not paying regularly .. .. .. .. .. 9*40 

Total .. 100 00 


Hate of subscript ion per month 

Not reporting .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 0-85 

Less than Re. 0* 25 . . . . . . . . . . . . — 

lie. 0 • 26 to less than Re. 0 • 60 . . . . . . . . . . 05 • 73 

Re. 0*60 and above .. .. .. .. .. .. 3*42 


Total 


100 00 



8 () 


Of the totnl cmployee-ineiTibers, about 82 per cent, were slated to be 
inoinbors of Irade. onions. Of tliose, about 91])crcent. were paying their 
sulwcriptioii regularly. The common rate of subscription per month was 
Re. 0-2.'5 to less than Re. 0-50, 

12 ‘7. Length of service 

Some infonnation was also collect<Hl on the total lengtli of service 
of each employee-member in the paiTicular establishment in which he/shc 
was employed oti the day preceding the dat(; of survey. Tf the service was 
discontinuous, tlicn the total duration was ca)unte(l from the first employ- 
ment in the establislmient after ignoring the periods of discontitmitks. 
On the basis of this inforjnation, a distribution of employee-members 
according to their length of service in the particular establishment in 
which they were employed on the reference day is given by industry- 
group in teble 12*6. 

Table 12*6 

Percentage iHstriln/tion of emj)logee~menibcrii hg itHhi>-lri/-groap 

ami length of service 


ini I list ry f'roiiy 

Loiigt.li of service - — — — 




(’otton 

textile 

Rest 

All 

1 


•> 

3 

1 

Less \ hail 1 year 

. , 

4-SS 

21 O.") 

' 7-04 

Olio year to less than 5 years 

. 

IS -70 

17-37 

22-54 

5 years to less than 10 years 

. 

2(iS3 

31 oS 

27 -40 

10 years to loss than 20 years 

. 

3(5 -AS 

- 

31-00 

20 years anrl above 


13-01 


11-27 

Total 

• 

100-00 

100-(M1 

lOO-(K) 

Number of employees . . 

, 

123 

10 

142 


By and large, eir.pl oyee-member>s of the sampled lan.ilies con.slituled 
a stable labour force. 

12*8. Service conditions 

In regard to service conditions, inform-ition was obtained <,11 
shift-working, rest -interval, pay-period, (taid I'annHl lejive and social 
security benefits. All this information was obtaine<l in resjicct of em- 
ployee-members, including paid apjircntices, employed in registered 
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factories on the cLvy preceding the dale of snrv(^ 3 '. This inforniidion 
was collected from the inJ'ormants only and not from the establish- 
nients wl)ere tliey were omj>loycd- A person was considered to be 
employed if he was having a job, even though lie might not be actually 
working on th<‘ reference day for such reasons as illness, leave, temporary 
lav"-oif, etc. Table 12*7 shows the relevant data collected on service 
conditions. 

Taulk 12-7 

Percentage disiribulion of tmplogee-numhers bg itxhf. M/ gronp 
and .service cotnlilinns 


Service eonrlitiens 


I 


Shift working 

Day .. 

Xight.. 

K veiling 
notation 

Total 

Daily rvf<t interval 
Xot reporting . , 

Xo rest interval 
nalf-aii-hoiir or less 
More than half-an-honr . . 

'Fotal 

Day Pt f'iofl 

WoMy 
Fort nightly 
AFfinthly 

Total 

Day.'i (jf paid earned hare enjoy td 
Xot- reporting . . 

Xo earned leave 

I to 10 liays 

II to ir> days . . 

IG days and above 


Industry group 


f ’ 

Cytton 

textile 

Rest 

All 

2 

3 

4 

ir>-4,> 

0-81 

30*84 

18-31 

<>•70 

8S-74 

t*»310 

S(»-00 

100 00 

100*00 

KM) -00 


!)!)1!) 

S!»47 

97-89 

0-81 

10*. >3 

2 11 

100 00 

100- no 

luo-oo 


.•’»*L»0 

0-71 

0-81 


0-70 

09 *10 

94*74 

98 -.‘>9 

100 00 

100-00 

100 00 

1*()3 

10 -oj 

2-82 

39*84 

:*7*90 

12-25 

4*00 


3-52 

04*47 

31 oS 


100 00 

ItlO-Ott 

100*00 


Total 
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A large majority of tbe employee-members was in shifts by 
rotation. In regaid to daily rest-interval, i.e., a break of mtei val 
irrespective of its length generally given to workers in tbe midst of 
their work, about 98 per cent, of workers were enjoying balf-an-hour 
or less (brily rest-interval and about 2 per cent, of workers enjoyisl 
rest interval of more than half an hour. As regards pay period about 
99 per c<mt. of the employee-members were being paid monthly. Data 
on paid earnctl leave enjoyed by the employee-members during the 
calendar year prececling the date of survey show that about 51 per 
cent, of them enjoyed leave from 11 to 15 days. About 42 per cent, of 
the employee-members reported that they had not enjoyed paid earned 
leave. 

2 ‘9. Social securUy 

Data wme also cdllccted on social security benefits, e.g., mider the 
Employees’ Provident Fund and Employees’ State Insurance Schemes, 
enjoyed by the employee-members as on the (Uite of survey. These 
data are present o«i in tabh‘ 12-8 

TAimK 12-8 

disli iholioii of cinployec-mruiboti fo/ xm-io-l seevrity 
hi 

Porcentagw ai 
employee- 
members 


Proviflfnt Fund Scherne 

No arraiigeineiit. • • • • 

If arningemenl : 

(A) Contributing . . 

(B) Not fontributing; 

(/) Not mtorobted 
(il) Not ebgiblo 

Total 


81-00 

0-70 

17-01 

100-00 


iScheino 


Employees^ Slate Ineurame Scheme 

No arrangouieiit 
It arrangement: 

(i) Contributing 

(ii) Not contributing •• •• •« 


100-00 


Total 


100-00 



Out of tlie total of 142 omployee-nieinbers, about 82 ])or ci-nt, 
were contvibutinf^ to ju-ovideiit fuudarcoimt eitbor under tlio Employees’ 
Provident Funds Aet or under voluntary provident fund scliemos 
maintained by tJie employers. 

All the employee-members were contributing towards Employees’ 
State Insurance Scheme. ^ 


M/P(D)2371>ofz3 (a) 



Chapter 13 

SAVINGS, ASSETS AND INDEBTEDNESS 
13*1 Int/roductory 

Under this head infoionation was collected from each sampled 
family ahont the amount of its savings and assets held at the place of 
resideiu^e or at the native pLu'c and total debts — ^both on family accoimt 
an<l on enteiprise and other jnirposes accou nt -as on tlie dfite of survey. 
Only the family’s share ofthe.-issets and loaivs was taken into con* 
sidemtion if such assets and loans were held jointly with others. 
Loans taken from the same sour<‘e but for different purposes, as also 
loans taken for the saim? pur|X)se from different sources, were treated 
jis separate cases of loans. Cnslit purchases were also considered as 
loans. 


13 ’2 Cmb'imienfs of mmngn 

llelcvant data on ‘Savings’ and ‘Assets’ are presented in table 


13-1. 


Tabee 13*1 


(A) Airnige mrmml of saoim/s and assets per re-porlntg family 
by im-otne classes {Rs.) 


^^ature of sfivin^s and assets 


Monthly family iiicorao i^lass (Rs.) 


60— 120 and 

<120 above 


All 
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Avernijf nniomt pfr rf porting family IBs.) 


SavmgH 


225-25 504-07 701-72 508-11 


Assets 


1 , 109-63 1 , 029-90 3 , 470-80 1 , 653-41 


.. 1 , 334-88 1 , 533-97 4 , 172-52 2 , 061-52 


( 90 ) 


Total 
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Table 13*1 — oorM. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(B) Percentage distribution of savings and assets by form 

and income classes 


(0 Savings 

(a) On family accoun t 

Life Insurance premium paid 


-- 

.... 


Provident fund — own contribution . . 

8-48 

l(i'48 

7*56 

11*00 

Provident fund— employer’s contribu- 

tion . . 

8-39 

16 38 

7 33 

11*84 

Savings (bank, postal) and cash in hand 

— 

— 

1U3 

0-82 

Loan advanced . . 

— 

— 

■ - 

- - 

Others . . 

— 

- - 

— 


I’otal 

llvS7 

.32*86 

16*82 

24*65 

(b) On ent erprise and other purposes account 

— 

- 


- 

(ti) Assets 

(a) On family account 

Land 

3550 

27*13 

30*71 

33*22 

Building 

27- 12 

25*05 

25*20 

25*73 

Jewellery and ornafucuis 

15 31 

0*57 

11*60 

10*07 

Others . . 

511 

4 40 

6*58 

5*43 

Total 

83- 13 

67*14 

83*18 

75 -.35 


(h) On enterprise and other purposes 
account . , 


Grand total .. 100 00 lOO-CH) l(M) 00 l«30 00 


Total number of report ing families .. 10 "S 2r> 119 


The amount of savin<i[s per nrporting family ^vo^ked out to lls* 
508*11 and of assets per reporting family toRs. 1,553*41 giving a total 
of Rs. 2,061*52. Thus, savings formed about 25 jkm* cent, and assets 
about 76 i>er cent, of the total amount of both savings and assets held 
by the reporting families. Both savings and assets were hold wholly on 
‘tamily account’. 

M/P(D)2a7DofLB— 8 
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13*3 Extent of savings and assets 

Table 13*2 gives ])ercentage tlistribiition of families according to 
total amount of savings and assets held on the date ofsurvey by income 

classes. 

Table 13-2 


Pefcnitatfr <t istrilnif ion of families by total amount of savings 
ami assets and income classes 


Amount of savings and assets 

Monthly fuDjlf income class (Be.) 

* 

<60 00— 120 and All 

<120 abora 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Not reporting 

• • 

1-27 

— 

0-83 

No savings and assets 

18-75 

1-27 

— 

8-33 

Less than Rs. 200 

6-26 

2-63 


2*60 

Rs. 200 to below Rs. 500 

25-00 

15-10 

4-00 

14-17 

Rs. 500 to below Rs. 1 ,500 

. 31-25 

49*36 

48-00 

48-67 

Rs. 1,500 to below Rs. 2,500 . . 

12*50 

13-92 

16-00 

14-17 

Rs. 2,500 to below Rs. 3,500 . . 

— 

8-86 

4-00 

6-67 

Rs. 3,500 to below Rs. 4,500 . . 

— 

1-27 

— 

0-83 

Rs. 4,500 and above . . 

6*25 

6-33 

28-00 

10-83 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Roughly 47 per cent, of the families reported savings and aaset 
of Its. 500 to below Rs. 1,600, about 14 per cent. ofRs. l,500tobelov 
Rs. 2,600 and about 18 per cent. ofRs. 2,600 and above. 

13-4 Possession of dvnihle articles and live-stock 

In addition to savings and assets, data were collected on ceitai] 
selectwl durable articles. The intention was to have an idea oftheliv 
iug liabils and the level of living of the sampled working class familie 
on the basis of the possession on non-posseesiou of such articles. Tabl 
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13*3 shows ihonatneB and number of dtirable artiulos and live-stock 
possessed by the sampled working class laiuilics. For this j)urpose dur- 
able articles hired in or hired out were not taken into account. 

Table 13* 3 

Nutnber of families possessbig selected durable articles and 
live stock atid number of articles, etc., possessed 


DoraU* articles and liTS-stoek Number For- Total Average 

of centago number number 

families of of per < 

reporting reporting • articles, family of 

posset*- families etc., reporting 

aion of possessed families 

articles, 
etc. 


1 



3 

4 

5 

Table 

. . 

11 

917 

11 

1-00 

Chair 

•• 

11 

917 

10 

l-4o 

dewing mmebint 

•• 

3 

2'50 

3 

1-00 

Clock, time-piece 


34 

28-33 

35 

1-03 

Cot.. 


114 

9;>-oo 

310 

2-77 

Cheuki 


3 

2o0 

is 

2-07 

Gramophone 


2 

107 

•) 

1-00 

Harmonram 


2 

107 

2 

l-OO 

Tabla, dholak 


3 

2-50 

3 

l-OO 

tiStringed instrument . . 

•• 

»> 

1-07 

2 

100 

Fountain pen 


32 

26-67 

49 

1-53 

Wrist-watch 

• • 

21 

17-50 

23 

1 • 10 

Bicycte 


34 

2S-33 

35 

1-03 

Cow, buffalow 


9 

7-50 

12 

1-33 
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It would uppoar from the above table* tliat tli« possoMsioii ofsoiuc- 
what ejostly durable articles, such a.s, sewing machine, clock, time- 
piece. bicycle, wiist watch, etc., wa.s not veiy uiiconunoii among the 
working chi.'es fa-milies .surveyed. 

13 '5 E,i'kt>l of htdchlediicuH 

Table I3‘ l gives jienviitage distrihutieni of families by amount 
of <lcbt and inconxe classes. 

Taulk 13*4 

Verr.eohKjc dislrilntlwn- offomilicfi hy metme doss and anwunl 

of debt 


.\M\<»iint of (leht 


Ii<?ss than Its. 50 
Ks. 50 t<i loss than Hs. 100 
Ks. 100 to loss than Rs. 150 
Us. 150 t«) loss than Rs. 250 
Rs. 250 to los.s than Rs. 5tKj . . 

Rs. 500 to loss t han Us. 1,000 . . 

Rs. l,0tHt to less than Hs. 2,000 
Rs. 2,tM)0 aiul above . . 

Tot a I 

Total number of families reporting debt 


Mont Illy 

family 

income class (Us.) 



' <00 

(it)— 

<120 

120 and 
above 

All 

2 

.3 

4 

r> 


5-30 


3-57 

7-01) 

U 20 

— . 

10 71 

15 30 

17-80 


14-20 

.38 -It; 

21 -42 

40 • 07 

2S-57 

.38-10 

41 07 

53-33 

42-80 


1<H) ()0 100.00 lot) 00 100 00 


Taking all families togellu r uImiu) 29 per cent, reptuled debt bet- 
ween B-s. 260 and Rs. 500 and about 43 per cent, between Rs. 600 and 
Rs. 1,000. 
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13*6 Purpose of lomis 

TLo rclovaiit data on indebtedness by purpose oflojins arepresen- 
ttjd in table 13 ‘5. 

TAULJi: 13*6 


DiMrfhfflioib of fat nilie 

s*, l/Hitbs awl aatomit of loans Ijfj ir.h fyoso 


INTmihiLTo of 

I.V-rre)ifaLfr 

I'ercentagtJ 

PurpMsf. (il loans 

faiiiihV^ 

djsti*ibiJli(*n 

distribut i«)U 


it‘|Ha*liiig dei*t 

«.)f loans 

ol' amount 




of loans 

1 


3 

1 

On family account 




festival 

. . 


— 

Marriago , . . 

.>0-(K. 

31) oS 

'i? 

iJliihl biitli 


0 * r»(> 

2-10 

b’uiieral 

i7i\ 

t-17 

4-1)2 

.Sickness 

loJS 

21 -ra 

12-24 

Kdiication 

. . 

O-bll 

0.411 

IJiieiuployiiieiii or lay-otV 

2-HS 

2-7S 

U-S5 

Meeting (airr(*iit dotifit . . 

M iU 

12 -on 

7-07 

InluTiled flol»l 

]P.> 

2-7S 

ir).) 

Olliers 

7-M 

IrlM 

-4r;o 

rt/tal 

90-13 

1)0-53 

1»U'27 

Un. enterprise and other purpf) 

1.5/ S- 



ccount 




Miiilding 

j:is 

2-7S 

1 - Mi 

L’lirclia.M.' ufotlior .■tH.-n- 


- 


(Jt her family eiilcj prtM' 

1 iti 

M-iin 

1x7 

< Khers 




Tolnl 

3-r>7 

3-47 

9-73 

Oraiid ToUiI 

100-00 


100-00 


Out of (be total of 120 sampled I'amilios, 34 or 70 per eeut . n.i- 
ported debt on tlie lUite of survey. About 40 per cent, of (be total 
number of loans (144) were taken for marriage expenses and about 
22 per cent, for sickiKm Of the total amount of loans (Rs. 11,117) 
about 57 per cent, "was taken for marriage expenses ajid about 12 per 
cent, for sickness. Out of the families reixuling debt about 06 pur cent . 
had taken loans on ‘family accotuif and the rest on ‘enterprise and other 
purposes account’. 
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13*7 Sources and tenths of loam 

Table 13'6 gives the j^erccnlage distribution of loans by sources, 
nature of security, rate of interest and instalments for pa}'Tncut. 

Table 13 -C 

Percenhige dislrihnlion oflmns hy sourer. tKiivyc of ,secun'i.y, rate 
of interest and type of imtahmnl for repayment. 


iiy source 


By nature of seourity 


By rate of 
interest 


By type of in- 
stalment (for 
repayment of loan) 


Source of 

Percent- 

'I / — ' 

Nature of 

Percent- 

i 

Rate of 

Percent- 

if ^ r. . . ^ 

Type of Percent- 

loan 

age of 

security 

age of 

interest 

age of 

instal- 

age of 


loans 


loans 


loans 

ment 

loans 

1 

2 

3 

4 

T) 

e 

7 

8 

Mot 


Not 


Not 


Not 


reporting 

— 

reporting 

— 

reporting 

— 

reporting 

25 '00 

Providoiifc 


No 


No 


Weekly 


fund 

0-70 

security 

90-28 

interest 

18-75 


2-08 

Co-operatiTe 


Land 


Less than 

6-94 

Monthly 

44-45 

society 

208 


0 09 

6% 




Employer 



Ornaments 

5-56 

6% to less 

10-42 

Quarterly 

3-47 



and 


than 12J% 






jowelleiy 






Money* 

47-22 





Half-yearly — 

lender 








Shopkeeper 

417 

Others 

3 47 

12i % to less 38- 19 

Yearly 

O'OO 





than 25% 




Friends and 4o • 83 







relatirei 








Others 

— 



25 % to 

18-06 

Others 

24-31 





less than 








50% 








50 % and 








above 

7-C)t 



Total 

100-00 


10000 


100 00 


100-00 


About 47 j)er cent, of (lie loans \vero taken from money-lenders 
and about 46 per cent, from fiituids and relatives. About 90 per cent, 
of the total loans were taken against no security . About 19 per cent, of 
the loans w«n'e taken a( no interest. Interest at (he rate of 12|^per 
cent, (o less (han 25 j)er cent, was paid in case of about 38 |H‘rcen.t. of 
tlu' loans and 25 per cent, to l^^ss ( han 50 j'lU' c(‘n(. incase of about 18 
percent, of (he loans. About 44 j)er cent, of the loans were to bo repaid 
in monthly instalments. 
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SOME IMPORTAKT FINDINGS 

14*1 Family i licm- leriatic.-;, incamr and cx'jHaaUlurc 

Tim estimated nuiiilKT of families of imluslrial workers satisfying? 
tie survey <lefmition worked out in Gwalior to G-fi lliousanrl. ” Of 
tlte.se. IG percent, consist »?<l ofsinpjle monber families, 28 jter rent, of 
two to tliree meir.bers. 33 p<*r cent . of four to live members, II per cent . 
of six to seven members and t h<‘ remainine 9 per cent, consisted of more 
tlian 7 members. r»\ family type, 4 1 per cent, consisted of liusband, 
wife ami children. Others in, order \s ere those consist in{? of husband, 
wife, children and other imanbers (25 percent.); tinmarricd earner and 
husband or wife, i.c.. singhMvorkers with dependants living elsewhere 
( )G ])er cent.); husband and wife (G p(‘r cent.); uiuuarried earner and 
other members (3 per cent.) atid rest (9 per cent.). 

The average size of the family was 4- 1 1 p<;rsous. Ofthe.se, 1 • 17 were 
eirucrs, 0*02 earning dc})endants and 2*92 non-earning dependants. 
Of the earners, 1 • 12 were adult males, O-Gd adult fenuiles and O-Ol 
children. About 83 per cent. !»f the families had only one income recipient. 
On an average, a family had 2'91 dependants living with it and (••30 
dependant a living cl.sewl'etc. 

The average monthly income worked ont to Rs. 97-18 pm- family 
and Rs. 23-G8 per capita. Tim hugest number of laiuilie.s (38 fierccnt. of the 
total) came within t he incontc class ‘Rs. 60 to less 1 han Rs. 90' and t heir 
inconte per family was Rs. 75-93. The families with an ijiconm of ‘Rs. 
210 and above’ per month fornu-d only about 3 ])er cent, of the total. 
Broadly, the income of large-size< I families was higher. 

Of the average income of Rs. 97-18 per lamily, iiicouie from paid 
employment aimounted for Rs. 92- IG or 95 j)er cent,, income from self- 
employment for R.s. 2-00 or 2 jx-r cent, ami income from ’'other sources” 
■inch as rent from land, lioii.se, jiensioii, cash assist ajice, gifts, conc(‘s,sion.s, 
!.>tc., for Rs. 3-02 or 3 per cent. Men coni ribn led the largest amount to 
:,Ue average mont hly family ineome from all I he three .-^ouret-.s. 

( 97 ) 
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The average monthly expenditure for current living was Es. 136*02 
per family, 1^8.33*16 per capita andEs. 41*10 })er adult consumption 
unit. The averag*.* expenditure per capita and per adult consumption 
unit generally slioM'ed small variation in the dilferent income classes 
ignoring the lowest income class. 

Of the average monthly expenditure ofEs. 136*02 per family, 
ouisuiuption expenditure accounted .for Es. 128*71, the rest being 
accountwi lor bj non-consumption outgo like interest on loans and 
renut tances to dej endants. Exi)enditure on food worked out to Es. 
71*64 or about 56 per cent, of the total consumption expenditure. 
The jiroporlion of expenditure on food to total consumption expen- 
diture showed only small variations from the overall average 
in the diffi'rent income classes ignoring the lowest income class where 
it was the highest. 

An analysis of tlie nutritive contents of the food-stuffis consumed 
on an avcjrage, by a working class family in Gwalior revealed that while 
the overall nut ritiv(‘ value of the diets was good, there was room for 
improvement. IiickmswI intake of leafy vegetables, fruits like guava 
and mangoes ami intake of at legist skimnwl milk especially by the 
children and pregjiant and nursing women would h<dp to improve the 
diet and mc<*t the deliciencios in resp«^ct of calcium, vitan)ins AandG 
and lirst class ])rot*‘ins. 

14*2 Additional of level of living 

As alreiidy stat<Hl in Chapter 8, the ailditional iispects of level 
of living relate only to the sampled families and no estimates have been 
built on the basis of i lata collected in regard to these aspects. Among 
industrial work'<‘is in Gwalior, about 58* per cent, of all members (aged 
byears and a bo v<*) were illiterate and about 38* per cent; had received 
education npto or below prinvarj' standard. During the period of survey, 
about 13 percent, of family menibers were receiving education. Among 
children (5 to 14 years ol age) this percojit age was about 41. Eeasons 
for not receiving education incase of children wore mainly financial 
difficulties and lack of interest. 

Fever was the main sickness reported. Allopathic treatment 
incases of sickness was the most popular one among the families. 


* estiiaated ligurca. 



A majonty of ■woiking class families were living in diawls/liustees. 
The acconvmodation occupied by them in majority of cases consisted 
of one living room witli piovision for separate kitchen, in most cases 
there were armngements for tap water supply though outside the 
dwellings and common latrines cleaned manually. Important places 
usually visited by tlie working class faiTiilios for their essential needs 
and anxeiiities. e.g. ])rinuiry school, hospital, shopping centres, cinema 
house, bus stand and post olficc, were in most cases within a di.stance of 
loss than one mile from their dwellings. 

A majority of the employee-members of the sampled tamilies were 
in peimanent emplojuncnt in factories. About 70 per cent, of them had 
a length of service of 5 years or more in the same establishment and thus 
(hey constituf (mI a stable lalxjur forc<‘. About 18 i)er cent, of the employee- 
members wore working in day shifts and about 81 percent, in different 
sliifts by rotation. About 98 per cent, were enjoying a drily rest interval 
of half-an-hour or less. Most t>f the employees were being paid monthly. 
Paid earned leave was being enjoyed by a majority of them. A large 
majority of them, were covered under the Employees’ Provident Fund 
Scheme and all employees were covered under the Employees* State 
Insurance Schemes. 

All the families reported assets and savings wholly on ‘family 
account’ on the thrte of survey. Savings formed about 25 per cent, and 
a-^.‘<cts about 75 per cent, of the total an\ount of savings and assets. 
The average amount of savings and jissets per reporting family on 
the date of survey worked out to Rs. 608 and Rs. 1,553 respectively. 
Roughly 61 i)or cent, of the families reported savings and assets 
of Rs. 500 to less than Rs. 2,500. 

Seventy per cent. t)f the families surveyed rei)orted debt on tbo 
date of survey. The outstanding loans were mostly on ‘family accoimt*. 
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nf Centres covered under Family Lwing Surveys among 
Indaslrial Workers durirtg 1958 - 69 , 


List 

A. Fiutory (Je Hires 

1. .Digboi 

2 . 

li. M< >n<;l )}'?•- J ii.i I utl I > n r 

4. l^oni.bny 

f). A li I nodi (.bn < I 

b. Nii.^!:i)ur 

7. B1iaVcin;i.,;Mr 

}5. Sbdlapuj' 

b. libopal 

10. l.ii<b>ro 

11. Gwalior 

12. Maclras 

1.3. Madurai 
11. ( joinibal oro, 
lb. Giinlur 

10. Tlyderabiid 

17. 8ainb;ilpiir 

18. Kaiijuir 

19. Varanasi 

20. Sahara npur 

21. Calcutta 

22. Howrab 

2.3. Asansol 
21. Banjraloro 
2.b. .Alloppoy 
20. -Vlwayo 


27. Amritsar 

28. Yamunaoagar 

29. Jaipur 
*10. Ajnior 
:il. Delhi 

32. SriiTJi.j;ar 

B. jilininy Cenfres 

33. Jharia 

34. Koditrina 

35. Noamundi 

36. BaJagbat 

37. Gudur 

38. Barbil 
.’19. Banigiinj 

iO. Kolar Gold Piold 

C. PlntiMi/on- Cenfres 

41. jjabac 

42. Rangapara 

43. Maiiani 

■44. Doom Dooma 

45. Coonoor 

46. Darjeeling 

47. Jalpaiguri 

48. Cbikmagalur 

49. Ammatbi 

50. Munrbiklcayam 


( 100 ) 



Average monthly 


lien 


1 

(A) CONSUMlPTION i:XPENDITURE 

F001>, B*T15HAaTW, T!TO. 

CendUaiad cereal pri)d'iuU 
Rice 

WhoMik 

WhMtattA .. 

Joiraf 

Jowaiatta 

Bajia 

Bainatia .. 

Malsaatta .. 

Gram 

Giamatta .. 

Maida 

Saji, lawa 

Bia^t 
Otharctraab 
Grindiiif ohaifM, alc« 

Subtotal: oereab and pioducU 

PitUea and pulse products 

Gram 

Moong 

ICaaut 

Vvi 

OthoipnlMi 
Pttba producti 
Grinding iduogaa 

8ub«total: pubas and products 
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;le>member families All families 


aber of Average 
>rting expendi- 
imilies ture 
per family 
of all 
families 
( Rs . ) 


Number of Average 
reporting expen* 
families diture 
per family 
of all 
famib'es 
(Rs.) 


34 

1 13 

326 

3*30 

43 

10*46 

356 

25 08 

. 

— 

3 

002 

2 

0-22 

67 

1-28 




2 

002 

3 

016 

32 

0-37 

1 

004 

3 

0*02 

1 

003 

6 

0*05 



— 

1 

001 

13 

0*35 

142 

1*93 

1 


5 

0*03 

5 

005 

34 

0*10 

11 

010 

104 

0*19 

ip 

. — 

o 

0*03 



5 

0-02 

43 

0-27 

355 

0*74 

44 

12-81 

361 

33- 19 


31 

0*57 

289 

1*20 

4 

0*02 

62 

0*18 

32 

0-74 

272 

0*91 

15 

012 

151 

0*34 

22 

0*34 

200 

0*57 

2 

0*07 

6 

0*04 

5 

0*07 

22 

0-04 

— 

— 

3 

— 


43 


1-93 


357 


3*28 
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Appentux II -cnnUl. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Oil seedip oils and fata 

HiuUrdoil .. 

27 

0-86 

149 

0 92 

Coconut oil .. 

1 

001 

24 

004 

Gingellyoil .. 

IS 

0-62 

270 

2-28 

Groundnut oil 

— 

— 

1 

0*01 

Other regetabl© oils . . 

— 


1 


Vanaspati . . 

2 

0-24 

62 

0-77 

Oil tseeds 



1 

001 

Other fats 

— 


1 

001 

8ub-total : oil seedfl, oils and fatn 

40 

1-63 

355 

404 

M^Mi, fish and eggs 

Goat meat 

10 

0-28 

143 

1*23 

Freeh Hah 

2 

OOS 

81 

0-38 

Dry fieh 

— 


1 


Preserved fiih 

— 


4 

002 

Eggi--hen . . 

— 

— 

3 

001 

Sub-total : Meat, fi^h and eggs 

10 

0-31 

146 

1*64 

% 

Milk and milk prod'iicis 

Milk (cow) 

— 

— 

25 

0-67 

Milk (buffalo) 

40 

3*83 

297 

608 

Curd 

12 

0*43 

122 

0-45 

Laan 

— 

— 

10 

002 

Khoa 

— 


3 

002 

Cbhana 

— 

— 

3 

001 

Ghee (cow) 

2 

0-27 

31 

0-63 

Gbea (buffalo) 

39 

5-40 

265 

6-42 

Butter 

— 

— 

2 

002 

Powdered milk 

— 

— 

1 

0-04 

Sub-total : milk and products 

51 

9*98 

361 

14-26 
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1 


Condiments and spices 

Salt 

Turmeric 
Chilly-green . . 

(yhilly-rlry 

Onion 

Carlic 

(Coriander 

Ginger 

Popjier 

Mothi 

Saffron . . , 

Mustard 
iTira 
( *1OV0 
Elachi 

Mixed spices . . 

Other spices, ele. 

Sub- total : condiments and spices 

Vegetables and vegetable 'products 
Potato 

Muli, t\irnip, radish . . 

(^arrot, beet . . 

Arum 

Brinjal 

Cauliflower . . 

Cabbage 
Jackfruit 
Ladies Anger . . 

Tomato 

Cucumber 

Pumpkin 

Gourd 

Karela 

Bean 

Pea 

Other vegetables 
Palak 

Amaranth, cholai 
Methi 

Other leafy vegetables 
Pickle preservatives . . 

Other vegetable products 

Sub-total : vegetables an<l products 


e 

w 

3 

4 

5 

4t 

008 

361 

0*13 

4t 

014 

356 

0*22 

22 

0*13 

151 

020 

42 

0»40 

351 

1*12 

M 

014 

295 

0*31 

.>2 

o-os 

2G<> 

0*22 


018 

33r, 

039 


001 

29 

002 

1 

001 

37 

0*05 

5 

0*03 

40 

002 

:if> 

O'lS 

1 

303 

0*27 

1 


20 

002 

4 

0 05 

20 

0*03 

25 

0-23 

246 

0*43 

14 

007 

90 

OOC 

44 

1S2 

361 

3*49 


43 

0-97 

353 

1*95 

6 

003 

52 

006 

— 

-- 

24 

003 

12 

0 12 

90 

016 

24 

0-23 

232 

0*43 

12 

Oil 

84 

0*18 


— 

3 

1 

— 

15 

019 

112 

0-24 

21 

0 28 

180 

0*36 

— 

— 

3 

— 

16 

013 

129 

0.18 

10 

0-05 

119 

0 14 


0 04 

47 

0*06 


. — 

20 

0*02 

6 

0 03 

42 

0*05 

— 

— 

2 

0*03 

19 

0*09 

172 

014 

— 

— 

4 

002 

5 

0*02 

74 

0*08 

1 

— 

14 

1 

002 

6 

0 04 

29 

0*03 

44 

2*33 

360 

4- 18 
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Avprndix \l~-cm)ld. 


1 


o 

ot 

3 

4 

5 

Fruits and fruit products 

Banana, plantain 

16 

018 

130 

0-33 

Orange 


9 

013 

46 

Oil 

Lemon 


2 

001 

7 

0*01 

Mango 


5 

0-22 

30 

017 

Water-melon 



0 03 

39 

007 

Coconut 


— 

— 

27 

006 

Papaya 


2 

0*02 

15 

0-03 

Cashew-nut 


o 

0 12 

10 

0*04 

Apple 


— 

— 

7 

003 

Kharbooza . . 


2 

0 01 

26 

004 

Dried fruit . . 


— 

— 

12 

006 

Other fhdts •• 


10 

010 

95 

014 

Other fruit products 


1 

0-02 

5 

001 

Sub4otal : fruits and fruit products 

35 

0-84 

275 

110 


Sugar, honey, etc. 


Sugar-crystal 

* . 

35 

118 

279 

1-85 

Sugar-deshi 


10 

0-33 

63 

0-42 

Gur 

, , 

33 

0-53 

296 

1-07 

Honey 

. , 

— 

— 

o 

0-01 

Sugar-candy 

•• 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Sub-total : sugar, honey, etc. . . 

•• 

60 

2-04 

366 

3*35 

Prepared fneals, etc. 






Meals 


14 

5 74 

18 

1-14 

Snack-aaltish 


8 

014 

87 

0-34 

Snack-sweet . . 


18 

0-61 

128 

0-76 

Hot drink tea 


15 

0'65 

111 

0*60 

Toffee, chocolate 


— 

— 

1 

001 

Ice cream, fruit salad 


. — 

— 

1 

— 

Green coconut 



— 

2 

— 

Sugar cane juice 


— 

. — 

2 

— 

Others 


— 

— 

3 

0-01 

Sub-total ; prepared meals, etc. 


40 

7-14 

264 

2-86 
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Appendix W-cmtd. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Non-alcoholic he rerages 

Tea leaf 

• • 

12 

015 

109 

0-24 


•• 

— 

— 

6 

001 

iSub-total : D.«n-alooho1ic beverages 

•• 

12 

015 

113 

0*25 

Pan, Supari, etc. 

Pan leaf 


1 

. ,,, 

38 

0-16 

:Pan finished 

• • 

22 

0*33 

93 

0-23 

8upari 

, , 

3 

0*05 

58 

019 

Lhne . . , 


2 


18 


^Catlia 

• a 

2 

001 

39 

004 

Others 

•• 

— 


4 

001 

Sub-total : pan, S4ipari, etc. 

• • 

24 

0-39 

145 

0-62 


Tobaoco and produ-cla 


Bidi 

'('igaretto 

iZarria. kimam. Rurti .. 

Chewing tobacco 
iSraoking tobacco 

ITukka tobacco prepared 
•Others 

41 

4 

7 

5 

2 

5 

1-90 

004 

0*18 

009 

004 

006 

266 

29 

68 

47 

45 

40 

1 

1*77 

019 

0-29 

013 

0-20 

013 

001 

Kub total tobacco and products 

47 

2-31 

331 

2-71 

Alcohol ir hevcragpfi^ etc. 





Count ry llfpior 

3 

0 15 

78 

0-92 

fbinja 

1 

O-.TS 

11 

0 09 

Bhang 

___ 


5 

- 

Opiinn 




4 

001 

iJtbors 


— 

1 

— 

Sub total ; alcoholic feei’erapea, etc. 

4 

0-53 

89 

102 

Total : Food, tbeverngcs, etc. 

58 

44 21 

378 

76-99 

(i) Food 

58 

44) -98 

37S 

71-64 

{ii) Tobacco, pan, snpari and int ^xicants 

— 

3-23 


4-35 


oHAi y 



100 


A4*PKNI)IX 

JJ — emtd. 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Fuel and litjhi 





Pifowooil and chips .. • » 

43 

2-13 

352 

4-43 

-(.yittkl C’l-tlvC ■ • • • ■ • 

3 

0 a 

17 

0 12 

ti!a\v dust 

— 

— 

5 

0 01 

Kcru^ciie oil -fuel 

25 

0-2J> 

10!) 

0*32 

Kerosene oil — li^ht iii^ • • 

3i» 

0-34 

215 

0-48 

Electiituty— fuel 

— 

— 

3 

0«3 

Kleetrieity — lij'htin^ . . 

4 

013 

53 

0 34 

l)urigcako . • • • 

15 

0L>ft 

IS!) 

(»05 

1 harci^al «« •• •• •« 

— 

— 

1 

0 01 

Electric bulb 

3 

0 00 

17 

0 07 

(\andle .• .« 

— 

— 

1 

— 

MatclihiiX . • . • 

53 

0*50 

371 

o-os 

Others .... . • 

-- 

— 

•1 

— 

Ti»Ul : fuel 4ind light 

55 

3 85 

375 

7 08 

HorsiNG 

llfnt for hoUMinj and tvaler chanjeft 





Residential house rent 

58 

410 

3.33 

4 01 

House rent owned free 

— 

-- 

44 

0-88 

R?nt for hoteJ, lodging 

— 

— 

1 

0 01 

Water charges 

0 

0 10 

70 

0-25 

Snb-lotal : rent for housing and water 

charges , . 

58 

4-20 

370 

5-75 

Ikmae repairs and vpkefip 





Repairs 

JO 

008 

8 

0 09 

White washing 

2 

013 

25 

015 

Rub' total: house repairs and upkeep 

4 

0-21 

31 

0-24 



Appendix II — mntd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Furniiure^ etc. 





Bed fitead, cot 

2 

0*23 

11 

0-22 

Mat» matrcss, durrio 

— 

— 

8 

Oil 

Chouki 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Curtain* screen* blind 

— 

— 

1 

001 

Chair 


— 

1 

0*02 

Table cloth . . 

— 

— 

1 

0*02 

Others 

1 

0*01 

1 

— 

Repair and maintenance 

2 

012 

7 

0*06 

f 

Sub- total ; fumituro, etc. 

o 

0*36 

28 

0*44 

Ilouat^iold appliancf'^ ami ntilities 





Box, inmk . . 

— 

— 

2 

003 

Utensil —earthenware 

5 

0-03 

71 

0*10 

Utensil — iron 

— 

— 

9 

004 

Utensil — bell metal 

1 

003 

3 

0*04 

Utensil — aluminium-* . . 


— 

5 

0-04 

Utensil — copper 

— 

— 

1 

0*02 

Utensil — brass 

— 

— 

21 

0*37 

Glassware 

2 

()'03 

22 

0*04 

Enamtslware 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Chinawaro . . 

o 

0 03 

13 

0*04 

Bucket 

1 

0*05 

9 

0*05 

Broom 

9 

001 

77 

003 

Jjock 

*> 

0 05 

13 

OOG 

Rope, sfcriiijx 

— 


2 

— 

Electric and gae-stoi;^ 

1 

0-31 

1 

005 

l^antern, lamp 

1 

0 01 

7 

001 

Other liouscibold appliances 

1 

0 02 

4 

002 

Rent-housohold ap])liaiiccs 

— 

— 

1 

0 01 

Repair and inaintonanco 

1 

0 01 

4 

001 

Sub-1 otal : household appliances and 





utilities 

to 

0-68 

153 

0*90 

JJomehold servkes 





Sweoi)©r 

20 

Oil 

128 

0*13 

Sub-total : household services 

20 

Oil 

128 

013 

Total : housing 

68 

5-46 

378 

7-62 
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Appendix II conli. 


1 2 3 4 5 


Clothing, Bkddino, ltc. 
lieady»made doOiing 

Dhoti 

Half-pants . . 

Jawahar ooat, eto. . . 

Shirt, hamij, kurta . . 

Ganji, banian 
Sari 

Petti-coat 

Frock 

Undorgarment 

Chaddar, angahastram 

Towel 

Qamoha 

Handkerchief 

Shawl, wrapper, scarf 

Sweater, pull-over 

Poplin 

Ncoktie 

Other cloth 

Other knitted garments 

Sub- total : ready-made clothing 

N on- raidy-mnde clothing 

Dhoti 
Lungi 
Pyjama 
Trousers 
Half-pants . . 

Bush-shirts 

Shirt, kamij, kurta . . 

Coat, over-coat 
Ganji, banian 
Sari 

Blouse, choli 
Petti-eoat . . 

Undergarments 


5 

0 o 2 

41 

0-80 

— 

— 

1 

002 

— 

. — 

1 

0-09 

— 

— 

3 

0*02 

2 

005 

17 

0*08 

. — 

— 

65 

1-82 

. — 

— 

1 

0-01 

— 

— 

1 

0-01 


„ , . 

5 

0-08 

2 

0 12 

9 

0-04 

1 

001 

8 

0*08 

1 

O-Ol 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 

0-01 



1 

001 

— 


1 

001 


— 

1 

0-05 

— 

, — 

2 

0-01 

— 

— 

JL 

003 

8 

0-71 

103 

3 * 12 


12 

2-50 

84 

2-50 

— 

— 

1 

001 

3 

0-21 

14 

0-19 

— 

— 

3 

005 

— 

— 

9 

0-09 

_ 

, — 

5 

005 

7 

0-62 

46 

0*66 

— 


3 

005 

11 

0-38 

26 

0*13 

4 

2-23 

26 

0*88 

— . 

— 

33 

0*33 


— 

7 

0«07 

4 

014 

20 

0-14 

— 

•• 

5 

0-06 




Appendix 11- conul 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Tow«l 

• • 

1 

004 

7 

0*06 

Gamdk 

a a 

1 

001 

8 

0*04 

Shawl, wtapper, scarf 

• • 

— 

— 

1 

0*03 

Sweater, pnll-over 

• • 

— 

— 

1 

0*01 

Wool 

e • 

— 

— 

1 

0*01 

Longoloth 

• 

6 

0-47 

42 

0*67 

Mulmul 

« • 

1 

0*04 

8 

0*10 

Satin 

a • 

— 

— 

4 

002 

Poplin 

• 

8 

1-09 

66 

1*13 

Other shirtingf etc. . . 

• 

11 

M2 

84 

1*33 

Necktie 

• • 

— 

— 

1 

0*02 

Other cloth 

• a 

9 

0-91 

138 

2*14 

Other knitted garments 

# • 

— 

— 

1 

0*01 

Other dothing (miscellaneons) 

» • 

2 

014 

16 

0*16 

Sub-total : noa-rewly-made clothing 

• • 

34 

9*99 

270 

10*82 

^^tadwtor 

Cap • • • • 

• • 

— 

— 

4 

001 

Sola hat 

# • 

1 

0-18 

2 

0*04 

iTelt hat • • 

♦ • 

— 

“ 

2 

0*01 

Snb'total : headwear 

• • 

1 

0*18 

8 

0*06 


Bedding 


Bed-sheet 


• • 

3 

0*55 

16 

0*34 

Pillow 

• • • • 

• • 

1 

0*13 

2 

0*09 

Blanket, mg 

• • a • 

• » 

— 

— 

4 

0*20 

Bed oorer . . 

• a • • 


— 

— 

1 

0*01 

Pillow case 

a • • • 


1 

0*10 

5 

0*06 

Bedding cloth 

a a a a 


2 

0*41 

7 

0*17 

Others 

a a • • 

• • 

1 

0*37 

13 

0*53 

Sub-total: bedding 

• • 

7 

1*56 

45 

1-40 
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Footwear 


Shoe 


14 

1-67 

86 

1-35 

Sandal 



— 

6 

0-11 

Chappal 


4 

0*23 

55 

0-44 

Slipper 


— 

— 

2 

0-02 

Hose 

• 

— 


1 

0-01 



— 

— 

3 

0-01 

Sub -total : footwear 


10 

1-80 

120 

1-94 

MisceUaneoua 






Laundry 

• a 

18 

0*37 

78 

0-32 

Washerman . . 


2 

005 

28 

0-10 

Washing soap 


54 

0-95 

369 

1-63 

Soda 


4 

002 

101 

0-10 

Dry cleaning 


— 

— 

1 

0-01 

Tailoring, mending, etc. 


21 

0-04 

181 

1-30 

Embroidery 


— 

— 

1 

— 

Repair and maintenance 


7 

006 

64 

0-07 

Other 


— 

— 

1 

— 

Sub-total ; miscellaneous 


68 

2-08 

378 

3-43 

7’otal : Clothing, bedding, etc. 


58 

16-32 

378 

20-77 


Misckllankous 
Medical care 
Doctor’s fee 

Medicine 
Hospital! sation 


58 2-5 » 


Employees’ State Insurance premium . . 
Sub-total: medical care 


58 


3-45 


375 



Ill 


ApPKNBIX 11 — COilfd. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Personal care 

Hair oil, eto* 

•• 

33 

0-45 

237 

0-56 

Barber 


55 

0-89 

363 

1-09 

Sn6w» face cream, etc. 


1 

0-01 

8 

002 

Toilet soap 


33 

0*34 

235 

6-41 

Comb, hair brush 


5 

001 

43 

0-03 

Mirror 


3 

0 02 

14 

002 

Face powder 


— 

— 

4 

0-01 

f 

TooHi paato 


3 

005 

9 

0-03 

Tooth powder 


2 

001 

13 

0*02 

Tooth brush 


1 

0-02 

1 


Neem and similar sticks 


... 

— 

3 

— 

Blade 


6 

002 

109 

0-07 

Shaving soap 


— 

— 

1 

— 

Others 


1 

001 

5 

0-01 

Bub-total: personal care 


58 

1*83 

378 

2-26 

EduaUUm and reading 

School, college fees 


— 

— 

47 

0-34 

Books — Bohools 

• • 

— 

— 

28 

0-15 

Stationery — all kinds 


— 

— 

40 

0-14 

Books— general 


2 

0 03 

4 

0-01 

Private tuition 


— 

— 

40 

0-29 

Newi^Aper 


1 

001 

0 

0*02 

Periodicals and journal 


1 

001 

1 

— 

Others 


— 

■ — 

3 

001 

Sub-total : reducation ond reading 


4 

006 

104 

0 06 
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Appkndix II — mud. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Becreation, etc* 

OlDOlBA • • • ■ • • 

• • 

30 

0*92 

188 

1*08 

Toy 


— 

— 

23 

0*04 

Pet animal purchase . . 


— 

— 

2 

002 

Mela and fair 


2 

0-06 

14 

0*06 

Photographic ezpensei 


— 


4 

0*02 

Other muBioalt 



— 

1 


Others 


— 

— 

5 

0*01 

Impair and maintenance 


— 

— 

1 

0*01 

Sub-total: recreation* eto. 


32 

008 

213 

1*24 

Tramport, etc* 

Kail 


11 

2-47 

67 

2*44 

Bua 


10 

017 

87 

0-38 

XcMn 


— 

— 

2 

0*08 

HoiBO-oab .« 


19 

0-47 

104 

0*37 

Bicjde hire . . 


1 

002 

3 

0*01 

Repair oharget 


3 

015 

35 

0-49 

Postage 


37 

0*22 

222 

0'24 

Others 


— 

— 

2 

0>08 

Snb-total : transport* etc. 

•• 

61 

3-50 

307 

4*07 

Svibecripticm, etc* 

Trade Union 


45 

0*22 

291 

0*25 

ReligioaB 


S 

0*19 

84 

0*34 

Gift and charity 


0 

1*80 

58 

1*64 

Other ceremonials 


— 

— 

1 

— 

Fines and penalties . . 


9 

0*40 

63 

0*32 

Others 

• • 

1 

— 

9 

001 

Snb.total : subscription* eto. 

• * 

62 

2*61 

331 

2-66 
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Appendix II — conid. 


1 

•» 

3 

4 

5 

MisctUaneoui 

Ornament — ^glass 

— 

— 

GO 

0-20 

Watch 

— 


1 

0-22 

Fountain yen 

3 

000 

IS 

0-05 

Umbrella 

3 

0-35 

8 

0-12 

Other personal efTects 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Repair an<l maintenance 

3 

0-10 

22 

0-08 

Other pocket expenses 

1 

U03 

14 

0-10 

ISub-total : mibCcllancouH 

1 

9 

003 

113 

0-77 

Total miscellaneous 

— 

13-95 

— 

17-35 

Total ; consumption expenditure 

— 

82-79 

— 

128-71 

(U) XON-CONSUMPTION 

EXPENDITURE TAXES 

Road tax 



2 

0-01 

Municipal tax 

— 

— 

4 

0-07 

Sub-total : taxes 


— 

6 

0-08 

Initnat and litiyatioth 

Interest paid on loan 

13 

1-52 

III 

2-28 

Litigation expenses 

— 

— 

7 

0-10 

Remittance 

13 

9-74 

40 

4-85 

Sub-toUl : intercBt and litigation 

21 

11-26 

152 

7-23 

Smin^g^and investments 

Bicycle 

— 


J 

0 • 55 

Life insurance premium 

— 

— 

o 

0-04 

Provident fund contribution 

43 

3-40 

328 

4-80 

Others 

6 

1-47 

3(5 

2-60 

Sub-total :savi ngs and investments 

4G 

4-93 

328 

7-99 

JJebts repaid 

Debts repaid 

15 

10-52 

120 

9-52 

iSub-total : debts repaid 

15 

10-52 

120 

9-62 

Total uon-conBumptiou expenditure 


26-71 

— 

24-82 
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Appendix TI — concU. 


1 

2- 

3 

4 

6 

SmasARY 




*■ 

(A) CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 





Food 

58 

40-98 

378 

71*< 

ToT>acco, pan, supari and intoxioanta . . 

— 

3-23 

— 

4*3 

Fuol and light . . . . 

55 

3-85 

376 

7d 

Housing 

58 

5-4G 

378 

7-6 

Clothing, bedding, oto. 

58 

16*32 

378 

20*7 

Miscellaneous 

— 

12*95 

— 

17* 

Total 

— 

82*79 

— 

128* 

(5) NON-CONSUMPriQN EXPENDITURE 




Taxes, interest and litigation . . 

12 

1*62 

— 

2* 

Remittances to dependants 

12 

9*74 

46 

4* 

Savings and investments 

46 

4*93 

328 

7* 

Debts repaid 

15 

10*52 

120 

9* 

Total 

— 

26*71 

— 

24* 


M/P(D)237Dof LB— 300— 8-4.G9— a IPS 





EJtJtATA 


Page 

Chaptor/Table 

Particulars 

For 

Bead 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

16 

Table 3*3 

Col. I. Item 7. under sub-head 
‘Male’ 

Not in force 

Not in labour 
force 


Table 3 * 4 

Sub-head above col. 7 

65 69 

66-59 


Chapter 3 

2n.d lino of para 3*8). 

ad 

and 

44 

Table 6 -6 

Col. 9 against ^Oils seeds, oils 
and fats* 

4-64 

4-04 

67 

Chapter 6 

8th lino of para Is^. 

10-21 

10-21 1. 

68 


lat line of item 5 

0-5g. 

0 • 6 mg. 

pi 

Tabic 71 

Sub-heading above col, 6 

-1- or 

+ or — 

77 

Table 11*2 

Col. 2, Item(d), against ‘more 
than one’ 

0-831 

0-83 

M3 

Appendix II 

NON CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 

TAXES. 


Head ‘Taxes’ as a scimrato Sub-hoad undci- this head (Groi’D 

B.) ^ 


M/P(D)237DofLB— .TOO— GIPS 








